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The Future of Federation 


Tue report of the Monckton Commis- 
sion, just because it concedes to the 
Africans the crucial principle of seces- 
sion, signals the opening of a battle 
which is unavoidable. The Africans, with 
their eyes now fixed far beyond com- 
promise, will be no less ready than the 
settlers to emphasise that Lord Monck- 
ton’s role is purely advisory. Yet Monck- 
ton represents a watershed in the long 
debate on Central Africa. For the first 
time, the Establishment, both Central 
African and British (for that is what the 
Commission represents), has admitted 
that the mass of African opinion is pas- 
sionately hostile to the principle of 
federation. From that recognition its 
conclusion logically followed that to 
offer the right of secession was the only 
chance of preserving an association 
between the three territories of the pre- 
sent federation. Yet in that conclusion 
the Africans will see a green light for 
their struggle to political power just as 
clearly as the settlers can see the red 
light warning them of the impending end 
of their exclusive privilege. 

The report will thus be followed by a 
fierce political struggle which is bound 
to be largely racial. Sir Roy Welensky, 
who thought his federal citadel was safe 
when the British Prime Minister assured 
him that the question of secession would 
be excluded from the Commission’s 
terms of reference, is bitterly angry at 
what he now considers Mr Macmillan’s 
treachery. But he may find himself 
isolated. The whites of Southern 
Rhodesia, unwilling to dismantle their 
colour bars as Lord Monckton proposes, 
and terrified of the advancing tide of 
black nationalism from the north, are 
tempted to secede and go it alone. The 
Africans, uawilling to accept mere parity 
or a further period of imposed federa- 
tion, are seeking the same method of 
escape. Thus it is only Welensky, and 
those in his administration who have a 
vested interest in federation as.such, who 
are likely to fight a last-ditch battle for 
its preservation. 

In this situation the. nature of Mr 
Macleod’s initiative is vital. He is already 


to be congratulated on giving his general 
support to the Monckton proposals, and 
he should understand that, despite 
Welensky’s angry outbursts, he is under 
no serious political obligation to commit 
himself any longer to a federal solution 
to the constitutional problems of Central 
Africa. The essential factor today is that, 
after the Monckton report, the Africans 
will accept nothing less than a rapid - 
advance to genuine democracy. Equally, 
the more extreme settlers will fight to the 
last to preserve their privilege. Every 
Tory in his heart will sympathise with 
their attitude; but over the whole of this 
struggle falls the shadow of the Congo. 
What Mr Macleod must recognise — and 
persuade a majority of the settlers and of 
his own party to recognise - as being the 
real lesson of the Congo is that chaos is 
the price of giving the Africans too little 
responsibility too late. Whatever the con- 
stitutional future in Central Africa, a 
Congo-like disaster will be avoided only 
if the African leaders are immediately 
given the fullest opportunities for train- 
ing in administrative responsibility. 

Nobody can any longer doubt that 
black nationalism is the strongest force 
in Central Africa; indeed in the long run 
it is irresistible. What is at stake now is 
whether its inevitable victory turns out 
to be a triumph for racialism or demo- 
cracy. And that depends on the foresight 
of the British government. There are of 
course argumen!s for a continuing rela- 
tion of some sort between the three terri- 
tories. But only by developing demo- 
cratic states in both Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland is there any hope of an 
eventual association based on consent 
and common interest. 

Mr Macleod’s task in the next few 
months is invidious and difficult. But 
he and his colleagues can count on the 
support of all parties — indeed of liberal 
opinion all over the world — if they now 
have the nerve and courage to insist, in 
the face of whatever noisy abuse they 
may receive from Salisbury or from the 
Carlton Club, that democratic consent is 
the unshakeable principle on which a 
nation must be founded. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


Europe 
Le Grand Charles and Der Alte 


Our Diplomatic Correspondent writes: The 
bickering which broke out between Premier 
Debré and Dr Adenauer in Bonn last Friday 
is the latest evidence of France’s growing 
isolation in Europe. What seems to have 
happened is that Debré, while putting forward 
once again de Gaulle’s twin schemes for a 
‘reform’ of Nato (under which France would 
act as spokesman for Europe) and a European 
secretariat (in Paris), tried to reassure Dr 
Adenauer that France was still behind Nato. 
At this point, Adenauer was brought a tele- 
gram from his Paris embassy containing a 
resumé of de Gaulle’s latest speech, which 
contained a scornful reference to Nato. Der 
Alte exploded in Debré’s face and flourished 
his letter from Eisenhower threatening to 
withdraw US forces from Europe in certain 
circumstances. 

The latent Franco-German dispute, which 
has been simmering since the collapse of the 
Summit, thus came into the open. It is true 
that, after an exchange of messages with 
Paris, the embassy telegram was seen to be 
somewhat misleading, and M. Debré 
hurriedly exerted all his limited charm to 
calming down the old man. The meeting, in 
fact, ended in a reasonably friendly atmos- 
phere. All the same, Dr Adenauer made his 
position unmistakably plain: if it comes to a 
choice, he will always give his relations with 
Washington priority over the Franco-German 
entente. Indeed, so far as he is concerned, de 
Gaulle’s intransigence has forced him to con- 
sign to oblivion his project for a close Franco- 
German partnership within Nato. As he put it 
on Monday: ‘I hope that we, the West Ger- 
man and French governments, will remain 
good friends on the basis of close unity with 
the US’. This is a chilly contrast with the 
warm assurances of eternal friendship which, 
until recently, marked Franco-German 
discussions. 

For de Gaulle - though he is solely to 
blame — this collapse of his bridge across the 
Rhine must have come as a heavy blow. He 
must now know he will never get German 
backing in his Nato projects. He is also be- 
coming aware that the Germans will not 
accept his schemes for Little Europe, either. 
As Adenauer told Debré, he prefers a looser 
Europe with British participation to an 
integrated structure confined to the Six; and 
it is plain that most of the other Common 
Market powers take this line too. Hence, 
when the Six meet for their Summit con- 
ference in December, France risks a sharp 
setback, unless de Gaulle unbends to the 
point where British participation becomes 
possible. 

Had the General a united nation behind 
him, it might be a different matter. But his 
anti-Nato speeches, though popular in the 
provinces, are arousing increasing criticism in 
Paris. Both the MRP and Radical party con- 
gresses have voted against his ‘go-it-alone’ 
policy in nuclear weapons. His new defence 
law, providing for an independent deterrent, 
scraped through the Assembly finance com- 
mittee only by one vote; and it may yet be 
defeated. The generals do not like it, because 
they see it is incompatible with a major war 
effort in Algeria. Meanwhile, the MRP (who 
have four Cabinet seats) have joined the 
Socialists and Radicals in calling for renewed 


cease-fire talks. De Gaulle is faced by a 
spreading movement of protest on the left, 
and by persistent rumours of conspiracy on 
the right —- each adding to the strength of the 
other. 


New York 


The TV Debate 


ROBERT BENDINER writes: The Nixon- 
Kennedy debates will probably not be studied 
by schoolboys for their eloquence or the 
definitiveness with which they have come to 
grips with the questions of the day. The cost 
of television compels absurd time limits, its 
mechanics impose irrelevant personal handi- 
caps, and what the medium itself does not 
exact along these lines the candidates’ mana- 
gers have introduced by way of rigid ground 
rules. These encounters are not debates at all, 
in fact, but joint press conferences, in which 
one candidate is allowed a brief answer to a 
reporter’s question and his opponent a brief 
comment on the answer. Since there is no 
rebuttal, the advantage is clearly with the 
opponent, who has had time to plan his reply, 
who can bring up extraneous matters if he 
wishes, and who cannot be answered in turn. 

In such circumstances Lincoln and Douglas 
might have had hardly more to say about 
slavery and union than that they were against 
the one and in favour of the other. But if no 
single issue is thoroughly aired, it is neverthe- 
less true that each man is beginning to give 
the public an idea, possibly erroneous, of the 
general direction he would take as President 
and the peculiar temperament he would bring 
to affairs of state. Kennedy has made it plain 
— and it took courage to do so — that the kind 
of rigid self-righteousness that has marked 
the Eisenhower foreign policy is not for him. 
If the President could have saved the last 
summit conference by expressing regret for 
a hapless bit of aerial espionage, he should 
by all means have expressed regret — even if 
he had no intention of permanently ending 
such operations. Are Quemoy and Matsu 
strategically indefensible, as leading military 
and naval authorities say they are? Then let’s 
have no nonsense about risking war over 
them, when the real issue is the defence of 
Formosa. Nixon, on the other hand, donning 
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the moralist’s mantle left by John Foster 
Dulles, has committed himself for ever to the 
freedom of Quemoy, Matsu, and aerial intel- 
ligence (American). 

Specifically, these are not the world’s most 
pressing issues, but the respective attitudes 
of the candidates offer a fairly broad hint as 
to how they might act in future crises else- 
where — just as their domestic stands indicate 
White House performances that would differ 
about the way Truman’s would differ from 
Dewey’s. 

In the matter of personality Nixon appears 
to have made up some, though not all, of 
the ground he lost in the first encounter. That 
bout had been followed by a flood of tele- 
phone calls to Republican headquarters from 
party men demanding to know what had hap- 
pened to make their once fiery. campaigner 
look so haggard, nervous, defensive, and 
wooden. It had been followed, too, by 
declarations of loyalty to Kennedy on the 
part of southern leaders who up to then had 
thought, and possibly hoped, that he was not 
going anywhere. 

The second debate offered a more poised 
and harder hitting Nixon, but he still had a 
glazed, passport-photo look at times and none 
of the crowd-pleasing manner that he has 
perfected in his personal campaigning. A 
shy, almost austere man in a small gathering, 
he rises to heights of folksiness with a multi- 
tude, a pattern of political behaviour exactly 
the opposite of Kennedy’s. Where Nixon 
easily takes 50,000 strangers into his con- 
fidence with revelations of his domestic life 
and rarely quotes anyone less homey than 
President Eisenhower, Kennedy keeps his 
audiences sternly pinned to matters of 
moment and has been known to invoke 
Goethe, Faulkner, Wilson, Bismarck, Swift, 
Emerson, Tennyson and Queen Victoria in a 
single speech. All of which indicates that 
television has its own way with an ‘image’, 
that it dispenses’ its favours too unevenly to 
stand a chance of replacing altogether the 
soap-box and the platform so dear to the 
heart of the professional politician. Some- 
where between the studio- and 40 million 
living-rooms a candidate can easily be lost. 


India 


Trouble in Congress 


Our Correspondent in New Delhi writes: 
Indian MPs are already showing signs of a 
mild pre-election fever, although the general 
election is not due until January 1962. The 
main reason for this spurt of activity is to be 
found in the chaotic state of the Congress 
Party in more than one province. And one of 
Mr Nehru’s first headaches when he arrives 
back in Delhi will be the recent defeat of the 
candidate chosen and backed by the Chief 
Minister of Uttar Pradesh in the recent 
presidential elections. For the past three years, 
the Chief Minister had had the support, at 
critical moments, of Pandit Pant, the Union 
Home Minister who commands a great deal 
of respect in UP, fromm where he comes. One 
prominent Congressman told me, at the 
AICC’s office that the defeat of the Chief 
Minister’s candidate was in truth a defeat for 
Pandit Pant. 

But the AICC’s president is awaiting the 
report of Sardar Swaran Singh, Minister for 
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Steel, who was sent to UP to observe the 
election. As soon as Mr Nghru returns, the 
Congress’s Central Parliamentary Board will 
have a post-mortem. The other items which 
may feature on a gloomy agenda are the 
affairs of the Orissa Congress and that state’s 
Chief Minister’s wish to resign; the charge- 
sheet against Punjab’s Chief Minister, Pratap 
Singh Kairon, by ‘dissidents’ in the Party; 
growing indiscipline in the Madhya Pradesh 
Congress party; ‘group. politics’ in the 
Rajastan Congress Party; the wish of the 
Assam Chief Minister, Chaliha, to resign be- 
cause the district Congress committees had 
expressed no confidence in him; and the crisis 
in the Andhra Pradesh Congress Party, which 
is threatening the stability of the ministry and 
which U. N. Dhebar is helping the state’s 
leaders to tide over. 

Nor is this all. The establishment of Naga- 
land as a state of the Indian Union is hanging 
fire at the moment and the government has 
not yet received from the leaders of the Naga 
People’s Convention the details which they 
were pledged to work out in accordance with 
last July’s settlement. Meanwhile Mr Nehru 
is expected to go to Nagaland for its inaugura- 
tion at the end of October; and foreign 
correspondents have already had permission 
to visit this area, which has been closed to the 
foreign, though not to some of the Indian, 
press for several years. 


The Economy 


Sneezes at the Show 

Our Industrial Correspondent writes: An 
air of uncertainty, even gloom, hangs over 
next week’s Motor Show. For the first time 
since the war — at least on the evidence of a 
sample of London dealers — all makes of car 
may now be bought off the peg. In Luton and 
the Midlands there is some unemployment 
and more general short-time working. The 
motor trade, of course, is not alone in this: 
furniture and other household goods, like tele- 
vision sets and refrigerators and washing 
machines, are suffering from a fall in sales. 
(Shops are holding one and a half million TV 
sets in stock.) But gloom is a feeling ‘the car 
industry is unaccustomed to, while the convic- 
tion is widespread that when this industry 
sneezes, the nation catches cold. 

There are two immediate causes of the 
present minor crisis. First, the US market 
for medum-sized, ‘family’ cars, has collapsed. 


The new American compacts, the Chrysler - 


Valiant, the Ford Falcon and the Chevrolet 
Corvair are meeting the challenge of the 
Vauxhall Velox, the British Ford Zephyr and 
the Humber Hawk. This still leaves the 
market open for British sports cars and for 
the very small car. (Although there are reports 
that the new US Ford Cardinal, made in West 
Germany, may soon knock out the latter.) The 
second cause is the credit squeeze, about 
which the manufacturers and the unions are 
united in their protests to the government. As 
it happens the present restrictions on hire- 
purchase hit hardest at precisely the kind of 


| car affected by the US compacts. On a car 


priced at £800, HP repayments now run at 
£30 a month, which is more than many either 
Care to pay or are able to pay. Equally people 
are dissuaded from exchanging second-hand 
Cars for new because the second-hand price is 
More depressed than it has ever been. The 
small cars — the wildly successful Mini- 
Minors, Anglias, and Austin Sevens have 
scaped these pressures until now. Vauxhall, 
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who have now sacked 1,000 workers at Luton, 
have no car in this range. 

Whether the present situation, disturbing as 
it is, affects the long-term planning of the 
industry is another matter, and is the question 
which is unnerving people in the trade. Theo- 
retically the investment programme which will 
increase Output from the present annual figure 
of two million vehicles to three million by 
1963 is sound. In this country there is one car 
to every 11 people; in France, West Germany 
and Italy there are more people per car. In 
the US and Canada the figures are three and 
five. Thus the potential market in a US- 
orientated Europe is enormous, frightful 
though the prospect of so many cars in this 
country may be. By announcing that they are 
going .to build a new factory near Glasgow 
employing 5,500 people, the Rootes group 
have offered one reading of the situation; as 
have the planned Ford and BMC plants on 
Merseyside. (An announcement that the new 
Cunard liner is to be built on Clydeside and 
not elsewhere would also be very welcome.) 

In the meantime the men put out of work 
or on short-time both in the industry and, as 
the cold spreads, in component factories, face 
an unexpectedly lean period. At present 
unemployment has occurred in areas. where 
demand for labour is high. Nevertheless the 
unions are wise to insist on short-time work- 
ing rather than sacking, and, where unemploy- 
ment is unavoidable, to demand generous 
rates of compensation. One great advantage 
of short-time working is that it does not dis- 
tu b a worker’s seniority and length of service, 
factors which, at present, are crucial in 
deciding rates of compensation at times of 
recession, as now, or if automation should 
lead to more unemployment in the future. 
Still, short-time working means that men who 
have been accustomed to living on an income 
of £21 a week will now have to live on £11. 
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The Law 


Abortion Law Reform 


C. H. ROLPH writes: It is credibly estimated 
that at least 120 illegal abortions are carried 
out every day in this country, the amount 
of mental suffering and danger to health 
involved constituting a major and pitiably 
urgent social problem. Successive govern- 
ments have for years been urged to amend 
the law about this, but the only responses 
so far have been, first, an interdepartmental— 
committee in 1939 which seemed undisturbed 
by its own discovery that there were between 
40,000 and 60,000 illegal abortions every 
year (there are almost certainly more today), 
and secondly Mr Butler's remark in reply to a 
parliamentary question on 20 December 1957 
that he ‘had no reason to think, there was any 
practical need for legislation.’ “An early abor- 
tio’ in competent hands is one of the safest 
and simplest of surgical operations; still, there 
is a slight risk in surgery of even the simplest 
kind. If « death follows any other kind of 
operation, conducted with proper skill and 
care, the surgeon gets sympathy and respect 
from everyone, including the coroner. If 
it follows a termination of pregnancy, the 
attitude of the law ensures that, no matter 
how urgemly necessary the operation might 
have been for the mother’s health, there will 
be adverse publicity and insinuating inquiries 
about the fee. Only the medical man is 
deterred by the law. The quacks who inter- 
fere with pregnancies ignorantly and without 
skill are not deterred, even by the greater risk 
to which they expose their victims. Fhere is no 
proposal more deserving of back-bench initia- 
tive, and of government sympathy, as parlia; 
ment reassembles, than the legislation of 
therapeutic abortion in necessary casesy The 
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facts about this problem and its dimensions. 
will be published on Monday, 17 October, in 
up-to-date form in Alice Jenkins’s new book, 
Law For The Rich (Gollancz, 15s.). This 
excellent, authoritative and long-awaited book 
(which contains a weighty introduction by Dr 
Glanville Williams, Reader in English Law at 
Cambridge) may convince Mr Butler, if not 
yet the invincibly lethargic mass of public 
opinion, of the crying need for legislation. It 
would be a fitting reward if Mrs Jenkins’s 30 
years of indefatigable and selfless campaigning 
should now be crowned with success. 


Fleet Street 


New Look in the Provinces 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS writes: Mr Roy Thomson 
is tidying up. He has sold the Empire News 
in marriage to that father-figure of mass 
Sunday journalism at its earthiest, the News 
of the World, to which it brings a useful 
dowry of two million readers and the use of 
a printing press in Manchester;,the Sunday 
Graphic, with no dowry worth much to 
attract a suitor, is soon, it is generally ex- 
pected, to be put quietly to sleep. ‘After all’, 
said Mr Thomson last week, ‘Fleet Street is 
due for some changes.’ 

So it is. For the fact is that, whether one 
likes it or not, it is now becoming economi- 
cally less and less feasible to keep going 
without extraneous aid any Sunday, or for 
that matter national daily, newspaper which 
fits snugly into neither the successful mass- 
circulation nor the successful quality-circula- 
tion category. There are at least two other 
Sunday newspapers besides the Graphic and 
the Empire News for which either death or 
marriage seems the most likely fate, unless 
considerations other than economic ones 
operate indefinitely. It may seem odd that 
with a circulation of over two million (the 
Graphic has only 800,000) the Empire News 
has had to merge, but two million is in fact 
small change in the mass market these days. 
Moreover it has been manifest for some time 
that the Empire News fits less and less happily 
into the newspaper role which Mr Thomson 
envisages for himself as a publisher of quality 
newspapers of fairly wide middlebrow appeal. 

Mr Thomson, a shrewd man of business if 
ever there was one, appears to have decided 
that the brightest future, at any rate for a 
late-comer, now lies in the field of quality 
journalism. This is particularly noticeable not 
only in his Sunday Times developments, but 
in his chain of provincial morning papers. 
Here the whole weight is now being put 
behind a more serious journalistic presenta- 
tion and purpose. Since Thomson took over 
the Scotsman, for instance, it has, under a 
most able editor, Alastair Dunnett, been 
largely remodelled and liberalised as a 
national quality paper for Scotland. It is now 
one of the best written, best produced and in 
many ways most civilised newspapers in 
Britain. Indeed if I lived in its circulation area 
and was not professionally required to sample 
the whole works I can imagine being quite 
happy to take no other most days. Its inter- 
national news coverage is good, its general 
news and features well selected and intelligent 
and its leading articles thoughtful and 
thorough even though I often disagree with 
them. And it has developed a really admirable 
Saturday magazine supplement of 12 pages or 
so, Which covers literature, the arts, education, 
science and matters of general interest in a 
highly literate way. These developments, it is 
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pleasant to note, have brought increased 
success both in circulation and advertisement 
revenue, and the paper, which at one time was 
losing fairly heavily, is now making a modest 
profit. The same process of change and 
development has now been begun with the 
Western Mail and the rest of the Thomson 
morning papers are likely to follow the same 
path — modified here and there by the nature 
of their circulation areas. Indeed they are 
already doing so in several respects. 

The commercial purpose behind all this of 
course is to put such papers into a position 
to demand the kind of high quality advertising 
rate which makes it possible for the quality 
national daily and Sunday press to command 
a satisfactory revenue despite circulation 
which, in mass readership, would be regarded 
as derisory. But the interesting and encourag- 
ing thing is that such changes have also 
brought about more readers. The circulation 
of the Western Mail, for example, has now 
gone up to close on 104,000 compared with 
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70,000 five years ago. In fact it seems to be the 
case that not only can advertisers be per. 
suaded to pay higher rates for more intelligent 
papers, but more readers now want to read 
them. 

One of the hurdles the serious provincial 
daily has still to get over, however, is that of 
recruiting and keeping enough top-quality 
staff - especially writers. Fleet Street is still 
the biggest magnet for journalistic talent, and 
the best provincial dailies tend to find that as 
soon as a man is given an opportunity to make 
a bit of name for himself in their columns, he 
flies off to London. To meet this, several 
papers, including those in the Thomson group, 
are now substantially stepping up their intake 
of graduates on the grounds that they can be 
quickly trained, so that it is well worth it even 
if they do fly off somewhere else after two or 
three years. In any case a salty combination 
of experienced professionals and bright young 
graduates is probably the best possible 
mixture for this kind of paper. 


The Mantle of Nye? 


Labour’s future, we lean on the high 
authority of commentators, is now cut and 
dri ; cut to a safe and malleable shape, and 
dry as a bottle when the fizz has been poured 
away. In a few weeks time, Mr Gaitskell, 
flushed with the triumph of defeat, is to be 
re-elected by a comfortable majority of his 
parliamentary colleagues. They will concur 
with his view that a unilateral vote in the 
conference must be phoney, an accident to be 
corrected by a year’s hard work in the back- 
ward areas, where, unfortunately, so many of 
the working class still live. The constitution, 
they will argue, must be altered so that once 
again it automatically produces victories for 
the right wing. 

Some whimsical stickler for principle, some 
naive believer in old-fashioned Socialism and 
the democratic processes of the party will, it 
is assumed, stand against Mr Gaitskell; and 
his defeat will serve to emphasise the leader’s 
victory. The irreconcilable Left, at last able 
to proclaim that they are the repository of 
conference orthodoxy, may remain undisci- 
plined: in time, no doubt, they can be either 
brought to heel or compelled to form their 
own rebellious party. In any case they can be 
dismissed as fellow-travellers. True, they will 
have a large part of the rank and file on their 
side; true, the party will be divided in the 
country and the Tories left indefinitely in 
charge. Meanwhile the rest of Mr Gaitskell’s 
programme will be carried out. Labour con- 
ferences will be demonstrations of loyalty like 
Tory conferences; policy will be the leader’s 
and the Socialism of Clause Four can then be 
openly repudiated. Socialism, as an expression 
of working-class ideals and aspirations, will 
go the way of Socialism in France and Ger- 
many; it will die the death it deserves. The 
new party (which may or may not prefer the 
less offensive title of Radical) will inherit the 
party machine and the realities of the political 
situation will be clear to all. Some pundits 
are already forecasting fruitful conversations 
with Mr Grimond. 

Some such programme has always been 
implicit in Mr Gaitskell’s obstinate fight to 
get his own way at all costs to the Labour 
movement; and he may pull it off. If he is not 
to win this pyrrhic victory, some spokesman 
of influence in the party must take his politi- 
cal life in his hands and break a lance when 
the leadership is tested. The challenger must 


be a man who is willing to risk defeat, but not 


so accustomed to being a member of a small } 


minority group that he can be shrugged aside 
as a mere impractical leftist. It is here that the 
gap left by Aneurin Bevan’s death is most 
lamentably felt. Had he lived, he would have 
remained the repository of Socialist principle 
and rank-and-file hope; he would have been a 
unifying factor in the party, whether he was 
in control or only second in command. But 
that does not mean that there is now no 
alternative to Gaitskell, no possible repre- 
sentative of working-class Socialism. It is an 
old story. We easily forget how often it is 
the office that reveals the man. Few would 
have picked Attlee as a leader, had not cir- 
cumstances pushed him to the top. 

There are to-day a number of possible 
challengers. The centre and left-centre have 
spokesmen all of whom in recent months have 
struggled against Mr Gaitskell’s personal 
policy. They include George Brown, Richard 
Ciossman, Barbara Castle, Harold Wilson. 
Fred Lee and James Callaghan, at least on 
grounds of competence, must also be con- 
sidered. Distrust of Mr. Gaitskell’s leadership 
is such that any of these could be a focus of 
opposition. By opposing him in public they 
could save the party from disintegration. If we 
consider the qualifications of these possible 
leaders, all of them able and none of them 
lacking in ambition, the finger seems to point 
most directly at Harold Wilson. His abilities 


are undoubted and his instincts accord with | 


the party’s centre of gravity. He perhaps best 
meets Bagehot’s classic requirement for con- 
stitutional statesmanship; ‘A man of common 
opinions and uncommon abilities’. 
Unhappily, he has a reputation of excessive 
caution. Beyond putting himself on record 
as believing that the leader must accept the 
verdict of the party, he has made no bold 
proclamation of his intentions. He may be 
tempted to stand as deputy leader of the 
party. If he does so, he will be unable to 
escape the reproach of toeing the Gaitskell 
line. If he is prepared to answer the critics 
who say that, like Lord Roseberry, he ‘seeks 
the palm without the dust’, then he must 
put himself in personal jeopardy by challeng- 
ing Gaitskell’s leadership. Two things are cet- 
tain; if none of these come forward now, they 
are unlikely ever to have another chance of 
leadership, and the task of opposition will be 
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entrusted to a challenger of the extreme left, 
whose transparent sincerity will not atone for 
his obvious inability to win anything but a 
negligible minority vote. 

The party’s best chance of averting a split 
is to offer an alternative to Mr Gaitskell now. 
The challenger has good weapons in his hands 
today; in another year they may be blunted. 
The duty of translating the simple generalisa- 
tion of the AEU’s unilateral resolution into 
the concrete terms of a practical and unify- 
ing policy may be forgotten by MPs if this 
moment is allowed to pass. For Gaitskell him- 
self cannot and will not undertake this task. 
The successful vote for unilateralism was 
largely due to distrust of Mr Gaitskell. Today 
everyone knows that he was a fervent opposer 
of the Executive resolution which he spon- 
sored at Scarborough. He has never hidden 
his belief in Britain’s independent possession 
of the nuclear deterrent; he only compromised 
- for the moment — when his colleagues were 
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firm. Both before and during the defence 
debate at Scarborough, even when it was 
expected that his defeat would be not narrow, 
but overwhelming, he announced that he 
would continue to pursue his own defence 
policy irrespective of the terms of the con- 
ference decision. 

On this, and on many other occasions, he 
has revealed his real feeling towards the 
party, his contempt for its democratic process 
and his conviction that it can only be mar- 
shalled into office, if it is subordinated to 
the purpose of a man of superior brains and 
will power. In pursuing his stubborn path, he 
has created powerful opponents among those 
trade union leaders to whom the hierarchy 
of the party has in the past looked for sup- 
port. Today they would have been looking to 
Nye Bevan as a champion, if he had lived; 
they may now be ready to support even a 
much lesser man who is bold enough to put 
on the mantle of Nye. 


Labour’s Wind of Change 


BARBARA CASTLE 


What though the field be lost? 

All is not lost — the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield. 

Thus, in effect, Mr Gaitskell at Scarborough 
as he stood on the platform urging his cheer- 
ing supporters to ‘fight, fight and fight again’ 
against the rejection of the newly revised 
defence policy. It was a strange climax to one 
of the most moving and impressive debates 
in the party’s history; a strange interlude in 
a conference in which the Labour movement 
had been finding its soul again after 12 wasted 
months and almost as many confused years. 
The previous day Mr Ray Gunther had 
brought the conference to its feet with a bril- 
liant, heart-warming speech in support of 
Labour and the Sixties, a document which 
united the conference in an enthusiasm the 
platform had been unable to arouse for a 
very long time. The response to Mr Gunther 
showed that the age-old rift between the trade 
unions and the constituency parties could be — 
and had been — healed by the right policy, and 
that the movement felt a new surge of strength 
as it found itself rooted again in the industrial 
wing. Yet here, 24 hours later, the conference 
was split down the middle again. The trans- 
formation could not have been more com- 
plete. It is hardly surprising that some of the 
delegates, at any rate, felt it to be unnecessary. 

Certainly there had been nothing in that 
morning’s debate to make one fear that con- 
ference had suddenly become permeated by 
freaks and fellow-travellers. In fact the same 
sort of people had been going to the rostrum 
as the day before, bringing to the H-bomb the 
same sort of attitudes as they had brought to 
the officially-sponsored domestic policy. Of 
course the conference was divided, but how 
honourably! No one listening to the debate 
could fail to be proud of the Labour move- 
ment: this was democracy at its best. 

One thing is clear: after Scarborough, 
things will never be the same again, either 
for Labour, for Britain or for international 
Socialism. Whatever may be the rights or the 
wrongs of the unilateralist decision, the think- 
ing of all of us has had a thorough shaking 
up. Something must be very wrong with the 
leadership of Britain in international affairs 
for the marchers to Aldermaston to have 
scored such a victory among stolid trade 
unionists, even if that victory was expressed 
in somewhat confused terms. Something must 
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be wrong, too, with the leadership of the 
Labour Party, if it could be defeated just at 
the moment when it was making a radical 
change in its defence policy and when there 
was such an overwhelming desire for unity. 
Even those who attribute the defeat of the 
platform to the machinations of an irrespons- 
ible minority are, by doing so, admitting there 
is something wrong in the way in which the 
Labour Party has been run. The Labour 
movement is due for some radical re-thinking 
under all these heads, but it is a re-thinking 
which need bring nothing but good. 

It is therefore heart-breaking to hear the 
prophets of disaster at their work again. The 
defeat of the platform, we are told, has pre- 
cipitated a constitutional crisis of the gravest 
kind. Labour will never get a majority, runs 
this argument, as long as trade unions, casting 
bloc votes, can dictate policy to the political 
wing. This falls strangely on the ears of con- 
Stituency party delegates who have been dic- 
tated to by trade union bloc votes for as long 
as they can remember without anyone raising 
constitutional objections. The difference this 
time is that the bloc votes were so evenly 
divided that they pretty well cancelled each 
other out and enabled the balance to be held 
by constituency delegates and certain unions 
who were free to interpret their mandates 
pretty flexibly. So much so that the ‘multi- 
lateralists’ were soon claiming a majority of 
the constituency parties. 

This is surely, therefore, the last moment 
to argue that the decisions of conference can- 
not be accepted because they are ‘unconstitu-’ 
tional’. Is it now suggested that the Labour 
conference, after last week’s stirring display of 
democratic discussion, should suddenly start 
moulding itself on Tory conferences? The 
right way is to advance towards still greater 
democracy in the party, not to retreat from it. 
Some delegates argue that Mr Frank Cousins’s 
vote did not represent his rank and file; others 
that Sir Tom Williamson's vote is equally 
unrepresentative. The only way to find out is 
for trade union branches and district commit- 
tees to be encouraged to hold political discus- 
sions on this issue during the next few months. 
The same applies to the constituency parties. 
But in both cases the audiences must hear 
both sides of the argument — never forgetting 
that, whether we like it or not, the Scarborough 
decision is ‘official’ policy. It would be intoler- 
able for Transport House or regional organ- 
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isers now to organise a campaign to defeat the 
conference. The only democratic course is for 
the official party platforms to be thrown open 
to both points of view ~ which they certainly 
never have been before. 
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Nor need the parliamentary crisis over 
defence prove an insoluble one if faced in 
this spirit. Some of the newly dissident MPs, 
by the terms in which they are explaining their 
own dilemma following the platform’s defeat, 
have revealed the constraints under which 
they have placed a minority of their own col- 
leagues in the past. In the last few months the 
name of Edmund Burke has been on every- 
body’s lips. An MP, it is argued, cannot be 
expected to do violence to his conscience or to 
the personal pledges he has given to his con- 
Stituents, But this is what the party system 
compels MPs to do almost every week. A 
large number of Labour MPs, for instance, 
have been elected to this parliament on a uni- 
lateralist ticket. This has not prevented the 
majority of their colleagues from obliging 
them to conform to the erstwhile official 
policy. Mr Christopher Mayhew, for one, has 
found no difficulty in reconciling this with a 
demand that he should not be expected to 
submit now to the same indignity. ‘It is absurd 
to suggest’ he has written in the News Chron- 
icle, ‘that the same discipline can be imposed 
on the majority of Labour MPs as used to be 
imposed on the minority’. Whatever else that 
doctrine may be it is not Burke’s. 

The very dilemma in which so many MPs 
now find themselves for the first time may 
bring them to realise the virtues of tolerance. 
Loyalty to a party inevitably puts a strain on 
private consciences; the only way out is to 
leave the MP to sort out this conflict of loyal- 
ties as best he can for himself. This is what 
was done quite successfully in the lifetime of 
the 1945 Labour government. But if there is to 
be tolerance, it must be for all — fully and 
generously accepted as a new principle. 

One consequence we must all accept from 
Scarborough — freedom will inevitably start 
breaking out. But it can be a healthy freedom, 
a period in which both sides of the defence 
argument will have to scrutinise their case and 
subject it to more vigorous attack and more 
skilful manoeuvre than ever before. For the 
first time in this country’s history neutralism 
and unilateralism have moved into the heavy- 
weight class. This means that the supporters 
of Nato will have to show how this support 
can be reconciled with the avowed aims of 
foreign policy. 

Equally, the unilateralists will have to spell 
out their criticisms and policies far more 
clearly and constructively than they have yet 
done. Slogans will be at a discount and so, it 
is to be hoped, will mere abuse. And in the 
process we may find, as George Brown sug- 
gested early in the discussions of the Execu- 
tive’s new statement, that once again the 
majority of us have become divided by confu- 
sion over words, rather than by policies. 

In the meantime I do not believe we need 
fear that our discussions will provide a happy 
hunting ground for Mr Krushchev. On the 
contrary. The uncommitted nations, and par- 
ticularly the Afro-Asian group, have already 
been heartened and encouraged by our de- 
cision to scrutinise the role and policies of 
Nato. As a result they will be strengthened 
in the pursuit of their own neutralism and of 
its essential element: the building up of the 
authority of the UN — two developments 
which Mr Krushchev fears today even more 
than Mr Dulles used to do. 

Finally the decisions of Scarborough on 
public ownership will compel us to look this 
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bogey in the face at last. There is no evidence 
that this issue played any part in the last 
election; we must be ready to see that it does 
so in the next. We must get down to the job 
of making it relevant to all the other issues 
on which we have fought, meaningful and 
challenging to the man in the street. It would 
be tragic if, in our arguments about defence, 
we were to lose sight of this over-riding 
priority. 


The legacies of Scarborough, therefore, 
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are not unmanageable, provided we close our 
ears to the interested advice which will come 
pouring in, telling us that we are so divided 
that only a split or a purge can cure our ills. 
What we are experiencing is our own wind 
of change. If it is allowed to blow freely it 
can cleanse the party of a lot of stale think- 
ing which has engendered apathy. But if we 
try to close the windows on it, we shall suffo- 
cate the cause of social democracy — perhaps 
for good. 


Battle Report from Manhattan 


K. S. KAROL 


Nikita Krushchev’s departure has brought 
the Congress of Manhattan to an end. Even 
though the speeches go on in the UN 
Assembly, the meeting has lost its main 
interest — like a play acted by understudies. 
There will be no more dramatics; no more 
will the spectators await the opening of each 
session with bated breath. It is time, then, to 
attempt a preliminary summing-up. 

Krushchev spent four weeks in New York, 
a place of which he has said: ‘This is not a 
city but a monument of stone and concrete, 
with no greenery and no air’. It is not, then, 
because of some sneaking admiration for 
Manhattan (as many US citizens believe) that 
Krushchev chose to spend such a long time 
away from his desk in the Kremlin. Nor, I 
think, was it in order to discuss disarmament. 
He made this plain to Harold Macmillan, 
and at the Press Club dinner he emphasised 
that no serious debate could take place on 
disarmament until after the presidential elec- 
tion. In any case, he brought no substantially 
new proposals with him, and his final speech 
on Tuesday dealt with such purely procedural 
points as the location and methods of future 
disarmament talks — a task which Mr Zorin 
could equally well have discharged. Finally, 
it seems improbable that Krushchev came 
here to secure Mr Hammarskjold’s scalp. He 
himself has admitted that he knew in advance 
that the Secretary-General would not resign 
under pressure. 

I believe, therefore, that Krushchev’s prin- 
cipal aim in attending the Assembly was to 
broach the question of reforming the UN 
structure, and it is on this point that his 
success or failure should be judged. As I said 
last week, the methods Krushchev employed 
to do this were clumsy, and the US delegate 
had some evidence for his contention that 
the neutrals are now turning from Russia. 
But since then, the Americans, both in the 
UN and abroad, seem to have done their 
best to push the waverers back into the 
Soviet camp. There was the unfortunate pro- 
cedural battle to defeat Nehru and the five- 
power neutral resolution. The Americans 
made it plain that they do not scruple to 
use the same methods which Congress em- 
ploys to block Civil Rights bills to prevent 
an embarrassing debate in this international 
forum. US procedural tactics and hair-splitting 
made a bad impression on many neutral 
States. 

Krushchev’s case was also assisted by the 
presidential candidates. Here, for instance, is 
Cabot Lodge’s answer to a question about 
American successes at the UN: ‘Let me point 
to the U-2 case. If there ever was a case 
where we didn’t have the law on our side it 
was the U-2 case, and yet when the Soviet 
Union proceeded against us in the Security 
Council they got the most dreadful defeat’. 
How, indeed, could the Russians be pre- 


sented with a better proof of their contention 
that the Americans have transformed the UN 
into a mere debating-society equipped with 
a mechanical majority? 

The need to ‘liberate’ the UN from US 
control is thus deeply felt among a wide 
spectrum of nations. It is too soon to predict 
whether the battle will crystallise around the 
secretariat or whether alternative changes 
will be advanced. But one thing is certain: 
the status quo cannot be maintained much 
longer, for the great majority of the small 
countries want to transform the UN into an 
effective instrument which genuinely reflects 
world opinion. In this sense, Krushchev has 
successfully sown doubt in their minds. I 
have talked to a good many neutral delegates 
and there is no doubt that they are worried 
and dissatisfied. 

To be sure, a solution will not be easy. 
The neutrals want to stick together; at the 
same time many of them want to avoid form- 
ing a third rigid bloc on Cold War lines. The 
Burmese delegate said to me: ‘Setting up a 
new grouping of states would mean by the 
very nature of things a bloc policy, and it 
would result in a further splitting up of an 
already divided world’. I know that this dele- 
gate has discussed the subject at length with 
Nehru and that the latter shares this view. 
On the other hand, Nkrumah, for instance, 
would like to create a sort of buffer-bloc to 
prevent collisions between East and West. 
Despite these varying solutions, all the 
neutrals are well aware that the eastern bloc, 
with its mere eight votes, is in no position 
to dominate the Assembly, and that for the 
moment the main problem is how to ensure 
the unfettered discussion of subjects which 
the US finds distasteful and which she em- 
ploys the western bloc vote to suppress. The 
fact that this problem is now a principal 
concern of the Afro-Asians in itself consti- 
tutes, I believe, a success for Krushchev. 

But this, of course, rests on the assumption 
that East-West talks can take place again, 
and that both sides continue to avail them- 
selves of the UN. For the moment, Mr 
Macmillan is the only western leader on 
speaking terms with Krushchev. This is fine 
as far as it goes, and Macmillan certainly 
deserves credit for his patient efforts. I doubt 
all the same whether his apparent optimism 
is justified; indeed, I fear it rests to some ex- 
tent on linguistic misunderstandings. Krush- 
chev told us at the press dinner that 
Macmillan promised him a Summit in April 
and that he even agreed to a special UN 
session on disarmament. Krushchev would 
hardly have invented such promises, but how 
can Macmillan have been authorised to make 
them? True, before he saw Krushchev he 
talked to Ike in Washington; but Ike himself 
cannot commit his successor to an April 
Summit. It is absurd to talk of a common 
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Anglo-US position: America is now in sus. 
pended animation and has no position at all, 
As a mere foreigner I suspend judgment on 
the way Macmillan’s mind works. Malcolm 
Muggeridge’s view is that Macmillan is a 
‘frightful clot’, who speaks a subtle Old 
Etonian brand of language from which 
Krushchev picks out only what he chooses 
to hear: such conversations breed a mutual 
belief that agreement has been reached with- 
out supplying any real basis for it. Certainly, 
both these men want a Summit and this in 
itself is ground for optimism, but it is not 
enough to lead us to assume that one will 
take place, still less to start talking about 
dates. 

Nehru, who, after the rejection of his 
motion, spent more time in the New York 
theatres and museums than in the Assembly, 
left the city in a confident mood, and added 
a paradoxical footnote to this momentous 
gathering in a speech which shocked Ameri- 
cans and Russians equally. ‘Of all countries’, 
he said, ‘the United States and the Soviet 
Union are nearer to each other than any two 
countries in the world. Both take their stand 
on technology and what I call the machine 
civilisation’. Similarity is not, of course, a 
guarantee of harmony: even twin brothers 
can fight. But after following the debates 
here I agree with Nehru on one point: the 
two super-powers of the machine civilisation 
really do not possess the qualities to guide 
the world. More than ever, my mind goes 
back to the steadfast conviction of Aneurin 
Bevan that a Socialist Britain could play a 
decisive role in assuring peace and in enabling 
the voice of reason to be heard in the world. 


London Diary 
CRITIC 


The Tories are cohesive and adhesive. It is 
against their nature to split. An eminent Con- 
servative has described to me the agonised 
consciences that were displayed — but only in 
the committee rooms — during the Suez crisis. 
The number of right-wing rebels who publicly 
maintained their opposition was very few, and 
so it will be again if Mr Macmillan, as seems 
probable, stands squarely behind the Monck- 
ton report. Probably the publication of the 
report just before the conference is timed so 
that all the steam will have been let off before 
parliament meets. There will certainly be a 
schemozzle of unusual! dimensions, but the 
suggestion that Duncan Sandys will lead a 
Tory revolt is just a bit of nonsense that the 
Beaverbrook press has thought up. Hinching- 
brooke and a few others will no doubt pro- 
test violently; others like him will find their 
principles deeply outraged by Macleod, who 
better combines ability and liberalism than 
any other Colonial Secretary in my recollec- 
tion. But then Hinchingbrooke is regarded by 
the Tories rather as Maxton once was by the 
Labour Party and Emyrs Hughes is today. He 
is respected, personally popular and treasured 
as an eccentric. All parties like to have such 
figures amongst them to express the principles 
of the party they declare but regularly 
jettison. 


* * * 


I sometimes wonder whether Mr Gaitskell 
is not embarrassed by the shower of 
bouquets heaped upon him by the Tory press. 
They say, of course, what we all know to be 
quite true. In a party which hasn’t at present 
many commanding figures, his ability and 
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strength of character are outstanding. I have 
often attacked him and so has this journal 
and always for the same reason. The head- 
lines this week have proved our point a 
thousand times over. ‘Gaitskell’s Revenge’ is 
surely an odd tribute when we remember that 
it was his own party against whom he was 
avenging himself. “Two to One for Gaitskell’ 
in the headlines sounds as if we were playing 
a football match in which the captain had 
scored two goals against his own side. In 
short, I have nothing against Gaitskell except 
that he splits the party he is supposed to be 
leading and is fighting a battle against friends 
who were perfectly prepared to work with 
him on the basis of those compromises which 
are essential to the leadership of a coalition 
such as the Labour movement must be. 


* * * 


Interest in the South African referendum 
mainly turns on South Africa’s future rela- 
tions with the Commonwealth. Malaya, 
Ghana, Canada and India have all said they 
wi.. vote against an application by Verwoerd 
for membership. Their reason of course is 
that the vote for a republic represents only 
a majority of the white fifth of the population 
and even that was achieved mainly by the 
aid of Nationalist indoctrined teenagers. 
The Nationalists did not get the support of 
many Afrikaaners who form a much bigger 
percentage of the population than is shown in 
the vote. Internally, the decision for a re- 
public, which -Verwoerd is probably to 
declare not less than a year from now, will 
make no difference. Apartheid will go on as 
before and the_shout in Natal for secession 
won't, I think, come to much once the 
economic realities are recognised. So the real 
issue is whether an arrangement can be made 
with a republican South Africa similar to 
that made with republican Eire. Simply to 
dissociate South Africa from the Common- 
wealth means that four-fifths of the popula- 
tion are deprived of the benefits of Common- 
wealth citizenship — which is very important, 
especially to political refugees. It would also 
make life more difficult for Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland. The British 
government might well be wise to continue 
ty recognise South Africans’ right of 
immigration, while securing a Common- 
wealth pledge to guarantee the independence 
of the High Commission territories. 


* * * 


The unfamiliar flags in the Mall this week 
are flying for the King of Nepal. He is an 
unusual monarch — perhaps the only one alive 
whose poems have been published and 
telished by his subjects. He has had an un- 
usual history. The first 30 years of his life — 
he was born in 1920 —- he spent with his 
father, virtually prisoners in their own palace. 
In November 1950 he and his father, who had 
progressive views and a great deal of courage, 
sought asylum in the Indian embassy in 
Katmandu. Their flight was the signal for 
fevolution against the Ranas. Since he be- 
came King in 1955, he has done what no 
previous King of Nepal ever did; he has 
travelled on horse and by foot over the whole 
of his country, most of which is inaccessible 
except by bridle track. When I met him 


; MInyself in Nepal a few years ago, he was 


Tuling autocratically, and politicians were 
asking if he would carry out his promise to 
hold elections. He did. On my second visit, 
early this year, everyone told me about the 
Success of the elections, which gave a vast 
Majority to the Nepali Congress Party. He has 


XUM 


shown himself ready to back progressive poli- 
tics domestically, and in foreign affairs his 
first objective has been to bring Nepal out of 
its isolation. Nepal is now a member of the 
UN and has diplomatic representatives in 
many Asian and European countries. Fifty 
Nepalese students under the Colombo Plan 
and similar agencies are in this country. 
Gradually people here will cease to think of 
Nepal merely as the place where Everest is 
and where the British recruit Gurkhas. 


* * * 


John Berger’s article in this issue on the 
deplorable failure of most museums to edu- 
cate the public is powerfully reinforced by 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s strictures on the 
British Museum. Since it is near my office, I 
sometimes stroll there at lunchtime and 
always come away feeling vaguely depressed : 
such a fantastic wealth of treasures, presented 
with such confusion. I’m sure that some of 
the cases have not been re-arranged since I 
was first taken there as a schoolboy. What 
can be done with a miscellaneous collection 
is shown by Trenchard Cox’s brilliant trans- 
formation of the Victoria and Albert, which 
is now one of the delights of London. A really 
well-arranged exhibition can open new 
windows of the mind. I remember how John 
Berger visited the Louvre’s big Poussin show 
this summer: I wonder if he would regard 
it as an exception. People, who had always 
regarded Poussin as a monumental soporific 
(a great- painter, of course, but uninteresting) 
came away from the exhibition feeling they 
had been in contact with a powerful intelli- 
gence, whose workings had been ingeniously 
and systematically illustrated by the way the 
paintings were presented. They weren’t even 
tired — a suse sign of good museumship. 


* * * 


In this age of science it becomes increas- 
ingly easy to believe anything. After all, 
many things that science does today would 
have been dismissed as superstitions only a 
generation ago; to fly to the moon is no 
longer a symbol of the impossible. So why 
not accept what we are told about flying 
saucers? Reporting the first annual Flying 
Saucers Convention two weeks ago, John 
Morgan understood that these invaders from 
outer space were benign beings, anxious to 
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save us from our own follies. But I now learn 
that their celestial character is a matter of 
theological dispute. I’ve received a letter 
from a gentleman who has clearly been in 
close touch with the operators of these 
machines. He tells us that they are in fact 
callously indifferent to the fate of humanity 
and probably ‘responsible for the recent 
vagaries of the weather and for the Agadir 
and Chilean earthquakes.’ He finds it difficult 
to persuade publishers to present his 
scientific evidence for this view and com- 
plains that audiences prefer the more opti- 
mistic heresy. This is an old Earth complaint. 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 10/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


One of the original kittens had been killed by 
the Mau Mau and his preserved body was flown 
to England, said Miss Coton. She went on: ‘He 
was the son of a cat whose picture appeared on 
National Savings posters. We felt it was only 
right for him to be buried in his own country.’ — 
Daily Mirror. (Mrs. M. Hole.) 


“We choose a number of men from the studio 
audience’, said Mr Philip Wedge, AR’s Manager 
of Quiz Programmes. ‘We tie ladies’ corsets 
round their waists, and the first to get their corsets 
off and hold them above their heads are put on 
the programme. We find this gives us the right 
sort of contestant in a high proportion of cases’, 
— Evening Standard. (T. Gompertz.) 


Drivers in the Public Cleansing Department of 
Westminster City Council met with a view to 
taking strike action because a Jamaican was 
promoted from dustman to driver-dustman. —- 
Daily Telegraph. (G. S. Burton.) 


Members of Bridlington Chamber of Trade do 
not like the names ‘shop hands’ and ‘shop 
assistants,’ and think they should be altered to 
something which sounds better. Suggestions made 
by members are ‘retail tacticians,’ ‘sales staff,” and 
‘counter public relations officers.” — Guardian. 
(A. L. Beales.) 


In a small cupboard in my flat, used for storing 
the two daily papers, The Times and the Daily 
Express, there is a mouse. The Daily Express is 
eaten avidly, The Times not touched. Is there an 
explanation? — John O’ London's. (J. E. Lloyd.) 
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Face to Face 


JOHN FREEMAN 


Twice this year disquiet has been widely 
and responsibly expressed about methods of 
TV interviewing. Phrases such as ‘third 
degree’, ‘brain-washing’ and ‘amateur psychia- 
try’ have been bandied about in the press and 
accepted without much examination. Since in 
both cases — Mr Frank Foulkes last February 
and Mr Gilbert Harding last month — I was 
the interviewer called in question, and since 
some of these criticisms seem to me to raise 
a real issue of freedom of speech, perhaps 
I may be permitted to put a different point of 
view. 

The case of Mr Foulkes was straightfor- 
ward enough and might never have led to 
controversy outside the ranks of the Com- 
munists and their apologists if a group of 
Labour MPs had not written to The Times 
complaining that my questions to Mr Foulkes, 
in the BBC programme Panorama, about 
specific and widely-publicised allegations of 
malpractice in his union amounted to public 
trial by television: I was described as ‘a self- 
appointed public prosecutor . . . coercing him 
by challenge to prove his innocence’. In the 
ensuing correspondence the MPs were seen 
off so effectively by such varied champions of 
journalistic freedom as Malcolm Muggeridge, 
Francis Williams, Woodrow Wyatt, Christo- 
pher Chataway and Lord Boothby that on 
that occasion I did not reply to them. 

It is perhaps relevant in discussing the sub- 
sequent criticism of my handling, in very 
different circumstances, of Mr Gilbert Hard- 
ing to say now that I did not — and do not 
on reflection — accept the judgment that the 
Foulkes interview was an abuse. Mr Foulkes 
was one of the central figures in a series of 
events which concerned the public interest 
and gave rise to widespread scandal. 
Panorama is a review of current affairs, and 
its purpose is to illuminate such matters for 
its viewers. My duty on that occasion. not as 
a ‘self-appointed public prosecutor’, but as 
the professional journalist assigned to the job 
of interviewing Mr Foulkes, was to question 
him as stringently as I could on the viewers’ 
behalf about the matters of public concern 
for which he was responsible. My questions 
were strictly relevant to his responsibilities, 
courteously put — and as sharp as I could 
make them. In so far as they implied criticism 
of Mr Foulkes’s conduct, they went no fur- 
ther than the already existing allegations of 
malpractice which he was there — incidentally 
at his own request — to answer. Even the 
much publicised ‘challenge’ to him to bring 
an action for libel against those journals 
(including the NEw STATESMAN) responsible 
for publishing the allegations, was no more 
than a public expression of the question which 
was already being asked inside every news- 
paper office. 

It is not for me to say whether Mr Foulkes 
answered these questions well or badly; but 
what is certain is that, if he stood in any 
serious sense condemned by public opinion 
after this interview, he was condemned by 
his answers and not by my questions — which 
were those which must have been put to him 
by any competent journalist who had taken 
the trouble to unravel the complicated net- 
work of allegation and counter-allegation 
about the affairs of the ETU. To deny to the 
TV interviewer the right of questioning 
which, subject to the laws of libel and con- 
tempt, is conceded almost without query to 


the newspaper journalist, is unnaturally to 
limit the freedom of television to serve the 
public, whether as a purveyor of news and 
ideas or as a watchdog. 

Of course television techniques can be 
abused — as can the printed word. My point 
is that in this case they were not; that the 
complaints indicated an unreasonable touchi- 
ness about the legitimate probing of respon- 
sible public inquiry. So high, indeed, is the 
sense of public duty in the editorial control 
of BBC news and current affairs that the like- 
lihood of any significant abuse in this 
specialised field of television interviewing is 
very much smaller than in the daily press. In 
any case, few responsible critics of the press, 
disgusted by the intrusion and impertinence 
of some of the gossip writers, would suggest 
that the cause of freedom would be helped 
by limiting the right of serious journalists to 
ask embarrassing questions about matters of 
public concern. 

The Harding case is a different, and far 
more debatable, matter. The BBC’s interview 
programme Face to Face, with which I have 
been associated, subjects selected public 
figures to sustained personal questioning 
before the cameras — without necessarily any 
particular topical news-peg. People appear on 
this programme by their own choice: nobody 
has ever been subjected to any sort of 
improper pressure; the names of those who, 
being invited, have preferred the haven of 
discreet obscurity have never been divulged 
— nor yet those of that more sanguine com- 
pany who hopefully press their claims to 
public exposure. From time to time during 
the series it has seemed profitable to spend 
the time digging for what can loosely be 
called a ‘news’ story. For instance, I do not 
regret persuading Lord Shawcross, on the 
morrow of his appointment to the Monckton 
Commission, to define with valuable, if 
embarrassing, precision his personal view of 
its terms of reference; or inviting Herbert 
Morrison, in reply to Lord Attlee and others, 
to give his version of some of the more con- 
troversial episodes in his public career. But 
usually and basically the purpose of Face to 
Face has been to try, by question and answer, 
to induce public figures to remove the mask 
which they habitually present to the world, 
to peel off the layers of protective covering 
and let the viewers see what lies beneath. 

Given that objective, there is at once a 
problem of taste and judgment for the inter- 
viewer. How much protective covering can be 
removed without indecency? Very often in 
practice the question will not arise: it can 
easily take 20 minutes of the keenest ques- 
tioning to induce most public figures to sur- 
render, metaphorically, the hat and gloves in 
which they choose to confront the world. And 
if you are going to penetrate the outer wrap- 
ping at all, the questions must be, within the 
bounds of courtesy, sharp, intrusive and per- 
sistent. The problem arises because, once you 
do get underneath the wrappings, you can 
never be quite sure what you are going to 
find. 

Take, for instance, two recent examples: 
many people thought that the interrogation 
of Gilbert Harding had transgressed the 
bounds of taste. An earlier interview with 
Stirling Moss was, as far as I can find out, 
equally widely held to be both acceptable and 
successful. Yet the two sets of questions ran 
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closely in parallel. In both cases I judged that 
the key to character might lie behind super- 
ficial inconsistencies in their known behayvi- 
ou . Harding, the rough-tongued curmudgeon 
versus Harding, the kindly sentimentalist; and 
Moss, the playboy versus Moss, the iron- 
willed self-disciplinarian. In both cases it 
occurred to me that their attitude to fear and 
death might serve as a catalyst of the real 
human personality. Thus I asked them many 
of the same questions — questions which 
bounced off the extravert Moss and cut 
far deeper than many people thought seemly 
into the more complicated, and perhaps less 
integrated, Harding. The fact that, through 
a clumsy misunderstanding, I maladroitly 
asked Harding one question which upset both 
him and the viewers, does not alter the point. 
In each instance the public got a clear and 
genuine glimpse of the real man behind the 
mask. Indeed, in Harding’s case, that one 
moment of poignancy —- fortuitous though it 
was — illuminated for millions of viewers the 
private decency and sensibility of a public 
figure who had previously been stereotyped 
as something of an ogre. 

It seems to me that those who object to 
these programmes, on the ground that they 
are in some way ‘indecent’ or ‘intrusive’, 
ought to face the central question: Is it desir- 
able to remove the wrappings from our public 
figures? I think it is. I think that, in an age 
which is perhaps contributing more to the art 
of packaging than to any of the deeper- 
seated virtues, responsible public opinion is 
strengthened by the ability to meet public 
figures without their masks. So far, mass 
communications have been used far more to 
spread the siren-call of the public-relations 
man than to project the uncomfortable angu- 
larities of truth. As public idols become super- 
ficially more and more widely known, an 
ever greater investment is made in the image. 
Who is Gaitskell? Is Supermac a myth? 
What bones does Harding grind? Nobody 
knows: hardly anybody bothers to inquire. 
Face to Face has set out, not only by its 
methods of questioning, but also by the 
unwinking scrutiny of its cameras, to enable 
the viewer in his home to meet the famous 
with an immediacy and intimacy possible in 
no other medium and to pass his own judg- 
ments on them. 

If it is thought that this is desirable, then 
one or two other considerations follow. The 
first is that the process of unwrapping can 
be accomplished only by the keenest and 
most concentrated questioning (involving, of 
course, the risk of an occasional error of 
judgment or lapse of taste). The second is that 
there is no formula which can ensure success: 
for each Carl Gustav Jung there will be a 
von Senger, for each Sitwell a Gulbenkian; 
every subject presents a new and individual 
problem which must be solved for the first 
time. The third is that occasionally the pro- 
cess of unwrapping will reveal a_ private 
reality shocking to those who value cosiness 
above all else in their viewing; but that risk 
is inseparable from the process itself. 

Whether it is worth taking is ultimately for 
the viewer to judge. I should like to suggest, 
however, that the judgment has implications 
which go far wider than liking or disliking 
a single not very important television pro- 
gramme or one particular interviewer’s style. 
It would seem to me a pity if the most potent 
medium of communication since Caxton were 
to be wrapped up for ever in a cocoon of 
panel games and polite evasions in order to 
avoid shocking those who find it more com- 
fortable to live with the image than the 
reality. 
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CND’s Future 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Is it possible at this moment to write a 
straightforward piece ‘on the CND’s future’? 
(This was my billing here last week.) It is not. 
CND is a very loose organisation. This is 
one of its virtues, and here let me add that 
in Canon Collins, untiring, friendly and 
flexible, but always purposeful, it has had a 
chairman in a million. Nevertheless, the Cam- 
paign %s an organisation, and has not yet 
taken stock of the unilateralist victory at 
Scarborough. All I can do here is to state 
some personal opinions and make some 
guesses. 

To show how wrong I can be I will con- 
fess that 1 was against the Aldermaston 
March. This was simply because I myself 
dislike marching, banner-carrying, slogan- 
shouting, mass demonstrations. And although 
I have talked to audiences about the nuclear 
danger not only in many parts of this country 
but also in six other countries, I dislike meet- 
ings too, and wish I had attended my last. 
But of course I was wrong about the March, 
which has done more for the Campaign than 
any other of its activities. Its sheer size and 
weight broke the shameful boycott of CND 
by most of the press. It attracted, as nothing 
else could have done, a lot of young people, 
high-spirited but serious-minded. 

These youngsters deserve something better 
than jeers at their beards, queer hair-dos 
and pants. They are Britain coming alive 
again, marching instead of sleep-walking. 
They may not know a lot. They may not even 
know how many miscalculations and tragic 
blunders lie behind the terrible dilemma we 
are in now. They may not realise, being 
young, that these instruments of total destruc- 
tion, which did not represent what ordinary 
people felt, had to have popular feeling im- 
mensely heightening by unceasing propa- 
ganda to justify their existence. But coming 
new to the situation, fresh and lively them- 
selves and wanting to stay alive, they saw 
that something was terribly wrong. They took 
the Bomb seriously, unlike some Labour 
tight-wing men I have listened to, who took 
it so lightly they made you feel it must be 
full of chocolates. 

They saw, these youngsters, before they 
marched, that what was happening here in 
Britain, which was where they lived and not 
just an area on an expert’s map, was simply 
not good enough for them, even if their 
parents put up with it. Nuclear arms were 
piling up, the East-West situation was ob- 
viously deteriorating, yet all they had to off- 
set this were murmurs of a disarmament 
agreement sometime, somewhere. And _ this 
agreement would be reached with a power, 
they were told, so ruthless, pitiless, treacher- 
ous, monstrous, that it would not hesitate - 
even though such a move would be against 
its best interests - to threaten with nuclear 
attack a Britain that had renounced the 
deterrent. 

So we were dealing with monsters, but 
hoped to reach a sensible agreement with 
them. Out of deepening distrust, suspicion 
and fear, through the aid of technical com- 
Mittees and arms inspectors, presumably all- 
powerful magicians, mutual trust and a peace- 
ful co-existence would gradually emerge. But 
if this is not a world in which Britain can 
afford to renounce the deterrent, to walk out 
of the nuclear arms race, then it is not a 
world in which you can keep on heightening 
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All over the world there are 
NEW STATESMAN readers, and 
from time to time they send us 
appreciative letters. Recently, 
for instance, a subscriber wrote from 
the Canary Islands to say: ‘I wish my 
subscription to the NEW STATESMAN 

to survive as long as I do. Don’t for 
goodness sake stop forwarding it’. 
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Many other people who would appreciate the NEW STATESMAN just as much do not, 
unfortunately, have the opportunity of seeing it. It is with these in mind that we 
invite readers at this odd time of year to give reduced-rate subscriptions to the 
NEW STATESMAN as Christmas presents to friends overseas. Christmas is still some 
way ahead, but action is necessary now if first copies are to reach their destination 
by the right day. (A similar offer to friends in this country will be made later.) 


A gift subscription costs only 12s 6d for six months (26 issues) - HALF the usual 
rate. It can be sent to any address in the world, the only restriction being that, so 
far as you know, the recipient is a bona fide new reader. Recipients will be informed 
by us of the name of the donor and are under no obligation to continue buying the 
paper after the expiry of the gift subscription. 


This offer is open to every NEW STATESMAN reader. Why not send a subscrip- 
tion to at least one friend overseas — anywhere from New York to New South Wales, 
from Calcutta to Kumasi. If you are yourself living overseas you will have friends 
in your own or other countries who would appreciate such a gift. 


Simply fill up the form below and post it now together with a remittance for 12s 6d 
for one subscription, 25s for two, or only 30s for three and pro rata for multiples of 
three. If you do not wish to cut your copy just send your list with a note stating that 
you agree to the conditions of the offer. 


Readers in North America who prefer to remit in dol'ars may do so 
direct to our London address below at the following rates: $2 per single 
gift subscription or $5 for three and pro rata for multiples of three. 








To the Publisher, NEW STATESMAN, Great Turnstile, London, WC1 
I agree to the terms of your Christmas Offer and enclose £......c.cceecseeeeees Bixscchanei d. 


SOc atts six-month Gift Subscription for friends overseas. 
DONOR’S NAME AND ADDRESS (Please use BLOCK letters) 
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HEALTH 
the big leap forward 


mM OF THE NEWS from Africa nowa- 
days is bad news, but there is good 
news too. Let facts have a hearing. The 
health of seven million Africans was a 
major responsibility taken over by the Fed- 
eral Government when the three countries 
of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland joined together in 1953. 
They had to fight disease in many forms 
=and over a vast area. But they had two 
massive advantages. They had a real deter- 
mination to give the African the best possible 
chance of a healthy life. And Federation 
provided the means to bring this about. 
For the first time Central Africa had a 
unified health plan. For the first time people 
could think big in health matters—and get 
big results. Here is the story of seven 
momentous years. 


Health expenditure doubled 

Much more money was needed and the 
success of the Federal Government in pro- 
viding it is shown by these figures. In 1953 
expenditure on health for the three terri- 
tories was about 4} million pounds—by 
1960 this had been increased to over 9 
million pounds. The greatest increase was in 
Nyasaland, where health expenditure has 
trebled in the last seven years. The 
Most modern hospitals, the most ad- 
vanced equipment for all types of treatment, 
the whole network of state aid to the sick and 
injured—they are all at the disposal of the 
African. And this policy has produced 


NEW HOSPITALS FOR AFRICANS Zhe 
Llewellin Hospital at Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia, is 
one of the ultra-modern central hospitals built for 
all races during the 1950s. 


results. In seven years there has been a 
sharp rise in the African expectation of life. 
Many more Africans are enjoying a useful 
and healthy old age. Further great im- 
provements are expected as the new health 
policy gathers momentum. 


Partnership against disease 

European skill and resources behind the 
African desire to learn: these are the forces 
that are making the health service work. 
It is partnership in progress. The big task 
for the Federal Government is to train 
Africans as doctors, nurses and medical 
orderlies to take their place in the fight 
against disease. Medical workers of ail 
races are being trained in the Federation’s 
hospitals. Plans are now well advanced to 
establish a medical school at the multi- 
racial University College of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland at Salisbury. Associated with it 


will be a new multi-racial teaching hospital to 
be built shortly by the Federal Government. 


Battle against disease in the bush 

There remains the greatest problem—to fight 
disease in the undeveloped districts. The 
attack is many-sided: the mobile hygiene 
units that go deep into the rural areas to 
fight disease at its source, the rural dispen- 
saries, the clinics and subsidised medical 
missions, and an ever-growing network 
of hospitals. 





“THE PATIENT IS DOING WELL” Zhe 
health of African children is the trust of African 
and European doctors and nurses working side by 
side. 

Health is only one of many fields in 
which tremendous progress has been 
made since Federation. African wages 
and salaries have been raised. 50°, more 
African children are now at school. 
A non-racial franchise has been intro- 
duced. The Federation has already 
achieved much in Central Africa. It 
appreciates — perhaps more than any- 
one — how much remains to be done. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
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the tension and yet expect to reach very 
soon a sensible agreement to disarm. It may 
be naive to march from Aldermaston to 
London, in support of unilateralism, but it is 
better than being so hypnotised by familiar 
political clap-trap that you think you can run 
in two opposite directions at the same time. 

It is perhaps worth remarking here that as 
a youngster in the north 50 years ago when 
I was beginning to write for the local Labour 
weekly, I used to read and hear plenty of 
references to ‘long-haired young Socialists’. 
I] have now lived long enough to find Labour 
leaders jeering in exactly the same way at 
youngsters fired by the same spirit. ‘Irrespon- 
sible’, ‘woolly-minded’, ‘neutralists’, ‘fellow- 
travellers’ — anything will do. This reckless 
calling of names, which some people are 
going to regret shortly, comes from an anger 
that is itself the result of savagely suppressed 
feelings of guilt. (This explains why there has 
been more of it from Labour than from the 
Tories, who never feel guilty.) 

But what the CND, on its way up, has had 
to face in other directions has been far more 
serious. They deserve the attention even of 
those who disagree with CND policy - that 
is, if such people still care about personal 
liberty. I have always argued that the very 
existence of these nuclear weapons has done 
great harm to the freedom they are supposed 
to guard. It is as if a giant rat had been set 
to watch a corn bin. These obstacles, which 
represent a threat to other people’s liberty as 
well as ours, are likely to be heightened and 
strengthened in the immediate future, so they 
are worth considering. 

The antics of our free and fair press — the 
slanted news, the suppressed reports and 
interviews, the refusal to print letters of 
protest — can be ignored here, as they are 
known to everybody except Establishment 
after-dinner speakers. But this is not a bad 
time to point out that if we have had to draw 
on a rather small panel of speakers for big 
meetings, one reason is that a great many 
people of weight, agreeing with CND policy, 
have felt they could not appear on a public 
platform with us. Mostly of course they are 
people holding some kind of official job. In 
many instances their evidence would have 
been of great value, but we have had to go 
without it. Other persons have been victim- 
ised because of their connection with the 
Campaign, and Mrs Duff is now collecting 
examples. (Please write if you know of one, 
all in confidence.) And as prominent sup- 
porters of CND have been charged with 
seeking what might be called -profitable 
notoriety, I should like to add here my con- 
sidered judgment that most open support, by 
public figures, has meant the sacrifice of other 
things besides time and energy. 

Here, if only as a warning, we might have 
a note on the British Way. It does not send 
rebels to collect camel dung in Outer Mon- 
golia, haul them before suspicious senatorial 
committees, or ban them from state theatres, 
radio and TV. (By our not having a National 
Theatre, nobody is banned from it.) In 
London we have none of this crude authori- 
tarianism. Ours is still a free country. But 
after all one has to have the right sort of 
chap for the job, some decent responsible 
sound type and not one of these fellows half 
round the bend, eh? So this man is quietly 
dropped, that woman neatly edged out, not 
for any political reasons - Good God, no! - 
but just because he isn’t quite, she isn’t quite 
— they wouldn't quite - you know how it is, 
old boy? That is the British Way. Young 
Campaigners, you have now been warned. 

I believe, as I said at the time, that if 
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last year the Labour Party could have whole- 
heartedly adopted the CND policy, it might 
have lost some votes and seats at the general 
election, but then would have come out fit 
and fighting mad, a truly formidable oppo- 
sition. It would have pressed the Bomb issue 
because it is the livest issue. In these circum- 
stances I for one would not have objected — 
though I would have understood some other 
people’s objections — if Labour had then 
swallowed the Campaign. But in the present 
circumstances we must go on as before. It is 
true that, as there was not time to change the 
rules, opponents of the Bomb carried the 
Labour Party conference, thereby providing 
— though I fail to see why — Mr Gaitskell and 
his friends with ‘a moral victory’. (Let nobody 
say these men cannot win victories. They 
have had them nearly every day in the Tory 
press.) And for my part, though I agree that 
CND has moved fast in two-and-a-half years, 
I think we are still a long way from home. 
Meanwhile, the ‘responsible’ men, sensible 
level-headed fellows, have already brought us 
to the point when the seas are being sown 
with rockets and plans are being made to 
keep H-bomb Sputniks encircling the globe. 
A little more of this responsibility - and 
where are we? 

The moment has arrived for CND ‘to be- 
come a bigger and better and _ tougher 
organisation. It will be bigger and better, 
able to make use of more ambitious ideas 
for propaganda on a national scale, when it 
has more money. It is not a subscription- 
membership organisation, and so far it has 
done an astonishing amount of work on a 
shoe-string. Indeed, on the present basis, the 
more successful we are, with more and more 
branches and groups coming into existence, 
the greater the strain on a narrow-budget 
headquarters staff. This is not a begging 
piece, so I will only add that if we can have 
allies for a week in Scarborough, we should 
not have to reduce our operations every- 
where, for want of funds, during the rest of 
the year. It costs a lot of money just to be 
able to put a few plain facts in front of 
people. 

Now what do I mean by ‘tougher’? I do 
not mean civil disobedience and plenty of 
‘direct action’, for reasons that have been 
admirably stated already in this paper. I 
mean that on every possible occasion we 
should answer sharply every challenge, 
criticism, argument. Every dirty lie -— and 
there have been plenty of them — should be 
nailed down to be publicly examined. All the 
contradictions and sophistries should be 
pilloried. People who think they can slap us 
down with the first bit of nonsense that comes 
into their heads should be shown how mis- 
taken they are. We should begin to ask 
pointed questions and demand answers to 
them. Where is this defence we hear so much 
about? When does the disarmament agree- 
ment, which is going to rescue us soon, begin 
to take shape? Why, when we already have 
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more than sufficient deterrents to deter any- 
body from doing anything, do we have to 
have more and more? At what point do 
ordinary people, who never asked for any 
of these things anywhere, have some say? 
Do you or don’t you like these nuclear 
weapons? And if you don’t, what are you 
doing about it? 

But this brings us back to a bigger and 
better organisation with far more money to 
spend. If CND had a quarter of the money 
that has probably been spent advertising Mr 
Macmillan as a super-detergent, it could 
bring in a huge host of new supporters. per- 
haps sweeping the country. But there is a 
point past which amateur enthusiasm can do 
no more. True, we have the support of 
skilled professionals of every kind. But we 
need money to buy time, space, opportunity, 
for them. All the mass media are heavily 
biased against us. We are like a thousand 
pounds defying ten million. Taking into 
account the mental climate of this sleep- 
walking never-had-it-so-good country, we can 
agree that CND has almost worked a miracle. 
But this is the dangerous time. From now on 
it has to be bigger and better and tougher. 


A Common Task 
PATRICK McGEENEY 


‘Students are prepared for the Institute of 
Meat.’ Some years ago, about to enter the 
field of Further Education, it was this alarm- 
ing sentence which confronted me from the 
pages of a technical college prospectus. A 
term later, having experienced the classroom 
malpractices of teenage butchers, I began to 
wonder whether it was I who was being pre- 
pared for the Institute of Meat -— minced 
meat, in fact. 

The craft apprentices were, if anything, 
worse. Among them was Yardley, an 
engineer of enviable. skill in controlling the 
class. It was he who taught me to begin to 
teach. Over six feet long, he had his own 
brand of hirsute elegance: enormous beetle- 
crushers encasing phosphorescent socks; a 
charcoal block of suiting, velvet-trimmed; a 
sheepdog hair-do which had to be curtained 
aside with both hands for the purposes of 
conversation; and, with no tie at all, a butter- 
fly collar tucked so tight under his lobes that 
he couldn’t move his head without turning his 
shoulders. Hardly the ‘expectancy and fair 
rose of state,’ he nevertheless had some claim 
to be the ‘glass of fashion’. 

On the occasion I have in mind he tip- 
toed in with the sinister knees-bent creep of 
the Victorian stage villain, five minutes late. 
A reasonable toughness being my gambit, I 
questioned him on the cause of his lateness, 
and, the schoolmasterly tone getting the better 
of me, added that if he were at work he would 
not be allowed to arrive late - so why should 
he arrive late at college where it was just as 
much a working day? To which he replied 
that if he were at work he would arrive 
15 minutes late, getting one of his mates 
to clock him in. 

Leisurely, as it was in the firm’s time, he 
drew his slow length out of his topcoat, fold- 
ing it lovingly across some low cupboards at 
the rear. To my demand that he hang it up 
outside, he screwed his face up into a most 
disconcerting look of grieved concern. ‘Just 
you feel at this cloth, sir — just feel at it’ 
Bringing it over to me, he added, ‘Go on, 
feel it, sir.’ 
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Like a fool I complied. 

‘Well, how much does Sir reckon that cost?’ 

‘I'm not really —’ 

“Well, how much do you think?’ 

In desperation I said £10. 

‘Cor!’ in utter disgust. ‘No, try again, sir.’ 

Eventually, in stages of fives, we reached 
525: 

Holding it up high, he announced: “Twenty 
five pahn’ — heavy pause — ‘twen-ti-five-pahn’ 
— rapping it with knuckles just like those chaps 
who sell plates in the market. ‘And Sir asks me 
to leave this outside when there are yobs like 
this arahnd. Cor!’ 

I didn’t insist. 

A quarter of an hour after the lesson was 
due to begin he was in his desk, but no 
sooner faced with what he was required to do 
than he was challenging the purpose of being 
required to do so. ‘What’s the idea, sir, of us 
writin’ to a mouldy old farmer to ask if we 
can camp in his mouldy old field?’ 

Because he might be called upon in real life 
to do so one day, and would be wishing then 
that he had taken notice of me. But one look 
from him convinced me that there was as 
much chance of his camping in a field as 
there was of my being proposed as a member 
of the Athenaeum. 

During the labour of composition there was 
one more item of cross examination. ‘How 
are the marks allocated, sir?’ ‘Er — five for 
what you say, and five for the way it is laid 
out,’ and with the rest of them, he got on 
with it. That evening I saw he had written his 
address and date, the salutation, then ‘I wish 
to ask for permission to camp in your field,’ 
followed by a blank space of 12 lines, and 
finally the subscription. Irritably I gave him 
two out of ten. 
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The following week, on receipt of his book, 
Yardley resumed the cross examination. ‘Did 
you or did you not say, sir, five for layout 
and five for what we wrote? Well — I admit 
I didn’t write much, but what’s wrong with 
the layout? It’s perfect, commas an’ all. Come 
on, sir, fair’s fair.’ 1 conceded, begrudgingly 
altering his mark to five. The idea that a mark 
is an end in itself, that writing could be 
enjoyable or useful. ... 

‘Has Sir read today’s Mirror yet?’ Yardley 
again. 

‘No, I haven’t and... 

Relentless in the pursuit of my deficiencies 
in popular newspaper reading, he politely 
inquired if he might read one item — just a 
snitch of an item, sir — to the class. Not 
entirely ignorant of the possibilities in the 
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way of subject matter, I compromised by 
insisting that I read first what turned out tg 
be an abusive letter from an irate adult upon 
the dress, manners, and morals of teenagers, 
Another blunder, for the moment after ‘J 
began reading I knew I was being identifieg 
with the opinions expressed. 

‘He ought to be stuffed, he ought, and put 
in a museum.’ 

Cunningly, I said: ‘How about writing a 
letter to the editor? I will help you.’ 

A week later, Yardley arrived five minutes 
early, still mesmerised by the sight of his own 
name in print, and as I congratulated him 
there gleamed a mutual recognition of 
membership of the human race, in the 
common task-of educating others through the 
written word. 


Museum Mandarins 


JOHN BERGER 


Last week the television programme 
Tonight showed some self-portraits by Van 
Gogh and then proceeded to ask people in 
the street whether, if they were painting self- 
portraits, they would want to flatter them- 
selves or not. The point of this cumbersome 
exercise was, I presume, to emphasise that 
Van Gogh didn’t want to flatter himself. 
Vincent, go to the top of the class! Such 
crass over-simplification is not in the least 
uncommon. Art has become ‘popular’. The 
Picasso exhibition is more crowded than the 
Motor Show. Yet how much is understood? 
I run the risk of being accused of overbearing 
intellectual snobbery when I say: Very little. 
Yet I am certain that very little is understood 
and I am not an intellectual snob. The reason 
why few people understand anything about 
art today is that the subject has been made 
impossibly difficult to learn. Knowledge is 
kept as a secret privilege. 

During the last year I have been to most 
of the famous art galleries of Europe. I have 
seen the crowds wandering through - like 
those who walk through a fair but spend 
nothing. I have seen them watch the copyists 
copying — this is the best side show of all. 
I have seen them peering at the name plates, 
pronouncing the household name, glancing at 
the canvas and then moving on to the next 
one before they breathe out the air they’ve 
just breathed in. I have seen them hurry to 
the shrines — The Night Watch, The Sistine 
Madonna (even the titles are misleading) — 
expectant as pilgrims about to be dis- 
appointed. I have seen them pass by master- 
pieces hung in corners. I have heard guides 
chanting their half-truths and lies. Most 
memorably of all, I have seen the crowds 
coming out again into the open air. They 
have walked through the halls of the great 
and now they want to sit down in a bus and 
rest their feet. 

The responsibility for this state of affairs 
rests squarely with the museum adminis- 
trators. It is not the public whom I want to 
attack but the museum mandarins. Some 
believe in having their paintings cleaned, 
others don’t. Some choose coloured wall 
papers, others pin their faith to white walls. 
Some hang high, some hang low. There is 
plenty for them to discuss. And on top of 
this there is the backroom ‘creative’ work. 
New attributions must be made -— isn’t the 
Dark Horse possibly by Jardin? Old attri- 


butions must be defended: Popper inclines 
to the view that the Prodigal Son is a studio 
work. This, however, suggests that he dates 
it five years earlier than Moppé. It appears 
unlikely on stylistic grounds that it can in 
fact antedate the Antwerp Drinking Party, 
F. Supper includes it in his Catalogue 
Raisonné, accepted by Kross. 

In a word, the mandarins are collectors, 
robbed of real power. Their worries are 
trivial but entirely concerned with the price- 
less objects in their keeping. The public are 
incidental. They must be supplied with 
lavatories, postcards and entrance tickets, 
But the very idea that anything in the gallery 
should be arranged in order to enlighten or 
educate the public is anathema to them. It 
is vulgar for a host to systematically indoc- 
trinate his guests — even if they are largely 
unwanted guests. Art is an embellishment 
of the good life. Scholarship is disinterested, 
Art must speak for itself. These men not 
only cherish works of art which once 
belonged to the ruling class, they also in their 
mean way cherish their privileged outlook. 

Nor is the result of this merely a question 
of the public being denied something which 
is their right. They are sold something which 
is actually false. If works of art from dif- 
ferent cultures and centuries are all presented 
without explanation and without the slightest 
attempt to use them ideologically, the public 
must naturally deduce that the value of 
a work of art is unchanging, timelessly self- 
evident, absolute. The crowds, who wander 
down the Grande Galerie in the Louvre, 
pause to look at the Mona Lisa as they might 
look at some holy embodiment of pure 
virtue. It is not an object made with intent 
by a man. It is something which has suf- 
fered a visitation. It is the greatest picture 
in the world. And for that very reason (for 
what have we ordinary folk to do with the 
greatest things in the world?) it is soon dis- 
missed from the mind. ; 

A heavy price is paid for this falsely 
generated sense of awe when the public is 
confronted with so-called modern work. If 
art is timeless, why need it change? Why 
can’t it stay as it was — a long way off, com- 
forting, beautiful - like the Christmases of 
childhood? What worries the public about 
Picasso is that he may be tricking them. This 
is a perfectly reasonable worry. If they have 
been encouraged to believe that art is @ 
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unique activity and eternally self-explanatory, 
then when they look at Picassos, they are 
bound to feel tricked. It isn’t, however, 
Picasso who has tricked them. 

What is the alternative? If none had ever 
been offered, the contemporary mandarins 
could claim ignorance. This, however, is 
not the case. During the last ten years of 
reaction, they have deliberately chosen to 
ignore and forget ideas and projects which 


were well known in the Twenties and 
Thirties. Let me quote from Alexander 
Dorner. He was the director of the Hanover 


museum until Nazism; he then went to the 
States. Finally the museums of the future 
may owe much to his pioneering example. 
Nearly 30 years ago he wrote: 


That so large and expensive institutions as 
art museums should still have no other pur- 
pose but to fill the visitor \.ith separate 
emotional impressions that whirl around in his 
head as the pictures of a kaleidoscope, is a 
thought hard to bear ... Isn't this kind of 
culture outdated and an escape from actual 
life? Isn’t such a kind of education apt to pre- 
vent understanding of our present? Considering 
that art history has reached the point where it 
can give us a clear line of evolution from pre- 
history into our present one might call it unfair 
to the public. To prove the existence of such 
an evolution and to convey it through the eyes 
and the mind means no less than to prove that 
there is a meaning in the growth of man’s 
visual understanding ... As soon as _ the 
visitor is made to understand that all the works 
displayed are no longer models for us but 
steps leading to us, he will look upon the 
museum as a living part of our times. 


How do you carry out such a policy in 


practice? The specific possibilities are too 
various to give a complete answer. One can 
state certain general principles. Modern 


works should be exhibited beside works of 
the past. The question of whether a collec- 
tion is representative should become far less 
important than the question of whether it 
explains what it does possess. Photographs 
of works in other places should be shown to 
make significant comparisons. Works should 
be arranged to demonstrate an argument: 
this argument should be stated in words that 
all can see as they progress through the 
gallery, and at the same time illustrated by 
other exhibits that have nothing to do with 
the fine arts. Wherever possible models 
should be constructed to demonstrate the 
optical systems underlying different styles: a 
model demonstrating Renaissance perspec- 
tive, another for Caravaggio’s chiaroscuro, 
for Pointillism, for Cubism. Scientists, 
literary scholars and historians should be on 
the planning committees for all galleries. 
Bad art should be exhibited and called bad 
art — with reasons given. (Against this point 
I can already hear the accusation of Dic- 
tatorship! Yet for those who have the privi- 
lege of going to a university it is a common- 
place of teaching to analyse what makes the 
bad bad.) Constant use should be made of 
films and recorded lectures. Facsimile repro- 
ductions should be gladly accepted. Galleries 
like the Louvre would then be judged as 
absurd as those eighteenth-century ones in 
which pictures cover every square inch of 
the wall, and the showing of experimental 
works without explanation, as happens in the 
Tate, would be considered a form of 
cowardice. 

Perhaps such a programme seeenis at first 
unrealistic and too far-reaching. Initial steps, 
however, may be quite modest. A provincial 
museum curator with little money for 
acquiring new works and exasperated with 
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who want their names in gold, may have 
to spend such money as he has on buying 
and arranging photographs and facsimiles, 
Another may dare to put secular texts on 
the holy walls, may dare in other words to 
give the public advice. Yet another may 
experiment with matching the music of a 
period with its visual art —- and go on to buy 
some record-players and earphones for his 
Visitors. 

And in the long run two material factors 
will make a profound change inevitable. In 
the middle of the twentieth century there is 
a question which can be usefully asked in 
almost every European context: what is 
going to happen when the rest of the world 
follows suit? In this context the question is: 
what is going to happen when art galleries 
are set up in every university city of the 
world? Quite simply the stock of historically 
hallowed art treasures is going to run out. 
There won't be enough for curators as col- 
lectors. Indeed, so far as Europe is con- 
cerned, the stock has almost run_ out, 
Secondly, such treasures as do exist will soon 
be worn out unless the habit of constantly 
dispatching them like holy relics from gallery 
to gallery in loan exhibitions is checked. 
Thus a material shortage will in itself soon 
force museum curators to take a modern view 
of their job, soon force them to understand 
that culture is a question of understanding 
not of possessing. And the people will then 
inherit the art which is theirs. 


In Fair Verona 
JEREMY BROOKS 


The temptation, when writing about a new 
production of a much-loved classic, is always 
to compare. Perhaps it is a marvellous per- 
formance that stays in the mind, perhaps a 
director's interpretation that was ‘just right’; 
or even, quite subjectively, a production seen 
in some golden circumstance which invested 
a possibly journeyman presentation with its 
own splendour. And there is always that 
perfect production which we have imaged 
for ourselves out of the text of the play — and 
which would probably be an empty flop if 
staged. There they all are, these distant, 
glowing images, lined up in our minds like 
accusing ghosts as we take our seats for the 
new production. No act of will can banish 
them. 

But I think they shculd, as far as possible, 
be ignored. The director is striving to realise 
his own vision of the play, not to synthesise 
the best that has been done or imagined in 
the past. His success or failure must be judged 
according to the terms which he has implicitly 
quoted for himself. Franco Zeffirelli’s Old Vic 
production of Romeo and Juliet is going to 
displease many people simply because he has 
quoted terms which they will find basically 
unacceptable: he has gone all out for the 
poetry of the whole at the expense of the 
poetry of the parts. If one goes to this 
production looking for treasures which have 
been enjoyed before, or waiting for some high 
point of jewelled verse to be given its full 
poetic value, one is going to be disappointed. 
It is not the words themselves that Signor 
Zeffirelli points up, but their meaning, the 
tangible poetry of this man, in this place, 
experiencing this emotion. ; 

When Romeo first sets eyes on Juliet in 
Capulet’s house, he lurks anonymously in a 
corner while the guests (dwarfed by great 
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pillars of red sandstone) chatter gregariously 
as they dance; and Juliet, even as she dances 
with Paris, looks back yearningly over her 
shoulder at the slim, unpretentious young 
man whose eyes never leave her face. ‘O, she 
doth teach the torches to burn bright. It seems 
she hangs upon the cheek of night, Like a 
rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear, Romeo 
whispers to himself. John Stride, a narrow- 
faced, dark-eyed romantic, sighs the words 
softly, with more wonder than passion; and 
if what we came for is a rediscovery of the 
verbal felicity in this passage, we shall feel 
that some poetry has been lost. But has it? 
What has been taken from the words has been 
given to the action: the poetry is there, as 
Juliet slips, step by casual step, round the 
periphery of the crowd to find herself with 
ingenuous surprise near enough to Romeo 
for him to take her willing hand. They are at 
once in a world of their own, quiet and 
private amid the milling guests. The poetry 
has become visible, and, as long as the verse 
is spoken clearly enough for the marvellous 
images to take effect, there is no need for the 
actors to add their own overt emotion to the 
words. Thus it is too in the balcony scene, 
with Romeo clambering around the walls like 
an excited child; and in Juliet’s chamber, as 
Romeo drags himself reluctantly from her 
bed; and again in the dark, dank tomb where 
Juliet lies. 

There are losses, of course. Mercutio, here 
convincingly portrayed by Alec McCowen as 
a quick-witted lay-about who can put his 
tongue to any accent from fop to bawd, kills 
King Mab with shallowness: the speech was 
actually boring. The fight scenes are so well 
staged and the reactions of individuals so 
accurately pointed that while we are watching 
them Mercutio’s poignant, furieus death-cry, 
‘a plague o’ both your houses’, is almost — 
though not quite — lost. For my taste Peggy 
Mount’s nurse looked too middle-class for 
her own rollicking, bawdy laughter to be 
completely convincing; and some trick of 
acoustics in the splendidly Italian ‘Public 
Place’ made it impossible to hear any player 
who stood at the back of the stage. Just 
occasionally the performance teeters on the 
brink of over-production. 

On balance, though, Signor Zeffirelli must 
be credited with a palpable hit. He has 
succeeded in making tangible the delicate 
adolescent poetry of a play which all too 
easily overbalances into wild romanticism. He 
is well served by a Juliet (Judi Dench) who 
really looks 14, and has the quicksilver light- 
ness and unpredictable wilfulness of a child; 
and a Romeo whose youthful, brooding grace 
nicely conveys the physical langour of young 
love. The director’s vision dominates players 
and play alike, but this is no cause for 
complaint. With a predominantly young com- 
pany, and a play which is only fortuitously 
tragic, this is exactly what was needed. 

It is sad that Bernard Miles has not yet 
succeeded in finding a good new play to stage 
in his magnificent new theatre. Gerald Frow’s 
Mr Burke, MP, a fantasy-with-songs about 
an unscrupulous bunch of crooks who create 
a political issue by putting up an ape for 
Parliament as a representative of the under- 
Privileged hairy classes, hardly deserves the 
care and talent that have been lavished upon 
it. A programme fattened to book-size with 
Whimsical asides about apes in general and 
aM appreciation of Mr Burke himself by Mr 
Bernard Levin, does not make up for the 
Scarcity of jokes and ideas on the stage. A less 
witty version of The Lily White Boys, written 
in blue instead of red ink, it appeared to give 
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moderate pleasure to an obviously Tory 
audience. The Vipers, a well-known skiffle 
group, helped to pass the time agreeably. 

If you are in the right mood to enjoy a 
little revue there is excellent, fast-moving 
entertainment to be had at the Fortune 
Theatre. And Another Fhing . . . is lively, 
good humoured, and colourful; and it 1s witty 
without being destructive: quite:an achieve- 
ment. Anna Quayle and Bernard Cribbins 
stand out as masters of droll, exact caricature. 


Festival 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


John Cassavetes’s Shadows, which opens 
for a run at the Academy, is a remarkable 
example of what might be called Method 
direction. The idea is to short-cut the artifi- 
cialities of script and dialogue, and to present 
situations with people behaving as they would 
in life and not as drama would have them. A 
good deal of bumming around must result, so 
it is just as well to set your situation among 
bummers-around. Those in Shadows inhabit 
a dim world between getting just enough 
money and not having to work for it, between 
afternoon twilights and midnight dazzle, 
between racial black and white. They moon 
around cafés, pick up girls, set off for a 
museum, have parties and hangovers. In one 
family of mixed blood the elder brother is a 
third-rate singer in night-clubs, the younger 
plays with a trumpet and wears dark glasses 
to go out, the sister is vaguely literary: the 
last two could pass for white, and from this 
ambivalence comes the central adventure, an 
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affair with a white man, the shock of whieh 
is beautifully realised. 

This episode is in fact a story in itself, that 
could be detached from the drift all around 
it, sometimes successful and sometimes not; 
and one can’t help wondering how far the 
film’s final boast ‘This is an improvisation’ 
strictly applies. Were ‘these scenes not 
rehearsed? And since the film has changed 
shape since its first, and unsuccessful, appear- 
ance in New York, how far can the improvisa- 
tion method be said to work? Then again, the 
improvisers are actors, some perhaps not very 
good ones, and their limitations in being both 
natural and interesting must be obvious. 
However, method apart, Shadows strikes a 
fresh level in matching candid-camera with 
story, and the actual filming never loses its 
inspiration of the moment. I have seen it twice 
and I could see it again. We need not worry 
at this juncture that it seems to stem from a 
certain emergency among those who made it 
rather than anything else. 

Shadows had its European premiere at the 
National Film Theatre in July. Why be 
modest about it? In the British Film Institute 
we have the best establishment of its kind in 
the world. It conserves more than others; it 
inaugurates more. At the moment, in its 
museum capacity, it is celebrating a Silver 
Jubilee with ten programmes drawn from its 
archives: these anthologise from art to 
science, reporting to exploration. Especially 
among the programmes to come I would 
recommend (this Sunday, 8.30) ‘A Seat in the 
Stalls’, which comprises Forbes-Robertson’s 
Hamlet and glimpses of Duse, Ellen Terry, 
Benson, Bernhardt, Harry Bauer as Shylock; 
and (Monday, 6.15) ‘The Editorial Hand’, 
eight ‘compilation films’, including Rotha’s 
World of Plenty and Cavalcanti’s Film and 
Reality, a fascinating exposé of studio falsi- 
ties, made during the war and well deserving 
revival. (I still cannot dissociate from the blitz 
the spectacle of Mr Basil Rathbone as a 
wicked psychiatrist circling a girl in a chair 
much as a fox circumnavigates a roosting 
pheasant, with gestures and tread hypnotic, 
causing her no doubt in the end to jump out 
of the window of her magnificent top-floor 
flat.) 

Following the Jubilee, from 20 October to 
6 November, comes the Fourth London Film 
Festival. As film festivals in general become 
more of a racket, with jealousies and nation- 
alities taking precedence over talent, this 
critical picking-over or weeding-out grows 
year by year more indispensable. Some of the 
most anticipated films come unhonoured. 
Luchino Visconti’s Rocco and his Brothers, 
secured at the last moment, is described as a 
kind of continuation of La Terra Trema. 
Truffaut’s new film, Tirez sur le Pianiste is, 
unexpectedly, adapted from an American 

novel (which?). This is a London Film Festi- 


) val Choice. Other choices are: Mauro Bolog- 


nini’s Notte Brava, a night-out of two petty 
crooks in Rome, described as being both 
funny and close in feeling to the nouvelle 
vague; Irving Lerner’s Studs Lonigan; Susumi 
Hani’s Bad Boys, a study of Japanese delin- 
quents; Laszlo Ranody’s Be Good Forever, 
about a small schoolboy’s struggles and dis- 
illusions - a much-praised earlier film of 
Ranody, For Whom the Lark Sings, is also 
being shown. 

Other films already féted include Bunuel’s 
The Young One, Torre Nilsson’s Fin de 
Fiesta, Satyajit Ray’s Jalsaghar, Jiri Weiss’s 
Romeo, Juliet, and Darkness, Yosif Heifetz’s 
The Lady With the Little Dog, yet another 
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L’Avventura, which at Cannes spellbound 
many as it exasperated others, Ivan Pyriey’s 
White Nights, to set against Visconti’s, Peter 
Brook’s Moderato Cantabile from a Marguer. 
ite Duras novel, Munk’s Bad Luck, described 
as a ruthless satire on Stalinism and bureau. 
cracy, and Michael Cacoyannis’s Our Last 
Spring, made for Warner's and seen here jn 
its original version. From the French season 
Renoir’s masterpiece La Régle du Jeu is being 
repeated, and Shadows is being given a mid- 
night matinée. There are, unless I have mis- 
counted, 31 films never before seen in 
England, besides. programmes of animated 
films and Russian documentaries. Over this 
festival of festivals we should be even more 
zealous than we are; but then, I suppose the 
Festival Hall nearby would hardly contain us, 


Berlin Festival 


DAVID DREW 


Mahler’s Eighth Symphony has before now 
proved an ideal Festival piece, for in itself it 
is a kind of Festival: the nearest, perhaps, 
that Mahler came in spirit to Bayreuth. In 
honour of the composer’s centenary, the 
Berlin Festival this year closed with two per- 
formances of the Symphony - an event which, 
despite the harsh acoustics and cold 
hospitality of the radio concert hall, was 
greeted with one of the most prolonged and 
enthusiastic ovations I have ever heard. The 
performance was to have been conducted by 
Lorin Maazel, but owing to his indisposition, 
his place was taken by the Dutch conductor 
Eduard Flipse, who has enjoyed a long and 
valued acquaintance with Mahler’s music, 
Flipse’s interpretation of the Eighth is already 
familiar, and the Berlin performance did not 
shed any new light on its respectable attain- 
ments, except in so far as it was graced by an 
exceptionally talented group of soloists. Hilde 
Zadek, Kerstin Meyer, and a most talented 
young baritone, Erich Wenk, were the main- 
stays. Although the performance as a whole 
lacked urgency and theatrical instinct, it held 
the attention and revealed once again that 
from the formal point of view the work is a 
triumph. 

Another, more intimate, side of the Mahler 
centenary celebration was presented at the 
fine new building of the Akademie der 
Kiinste, where Max Brod gave an excellent 
talk on Mahler, and Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
an inspired performance of seven Lieder. Hert 
Brod recalled an occasion during a rehearsal 
of Mahler’s Eighth symphony when a child 
from the children’s chorus was heard to 
exclaim, ‘Herr Mahler, you've written a 
beautiful song.’ Mahler confessed that no 
praise had ever given him more pleasure. He 
was touched not merely because it had come 
from a child, but also because a child had 
understood what so many adults had failed to 
understand. Music is not bounded by tem- 
poral or physical dimensions, and a song and 
a symphony can partake of the same truth. 
The largeness of Mahler’s Eighth has nothing 
whatever to do with anything measurable by 
clock or eye. 

Fischer-Dieskau’s performance of some of 
the ‘beautiful songs’ was in its way a superb 
symphony, a fusion of the most strikingly 
contrasted elements. By opening with a selec- 
tion from the early and most folk-like Lieder 
und Gesinge aus der Jugendzeit, and closing 
with three of the late and great Riickert songs, 
he imposed a severe test on himself, and 
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solved it superbly. He phrases the simplest 
‘tune’ with the utmost subtlety; and with con- 
summate ease he passes from a world of 
paradisal naivety to one of profound resigna- 
tion. Not a phrase is forced, not a modulation 
unfelt. Once again one was impressed by 
the extraordinary dramatic understanding 


_Fischer-Dieskau shows on the concert plat- 


form, and it was a memorable experience to 
see him the following day on the stage of the 
Stadtische Oper in the title role of Berg’s 
Wozzeck. 

The production was sometimes faulty, but 
he surmounted that obstacle, and for the first 
time in my experience presented a Wozzeck 
who was something more than just a poor 
mad soldier. This he did by musical means. 
The incredibly weighty pianissimo of his 
question ‘Was wollen Sie damit sagen, Herr 
Doktor?’ in the second scene of the second 
act made its full point without distracting 
attention from the crucial thematic event in 
the orchestral accompaniment; and this was 
very typical of the performance. Helga 
Pilarczyk’s Marie is in many ways remark- 
able, but it is not yet quite the equal of her 
Lulu, and rather surprisingly she has trouble 
with the Sprechstimme in her solo scenes. 
After such fine casting of the two principal 
roles, the production has been less attentive to 
the three important subsidiary roles. But 
exemplary good sense was shown in giving 
the crucial minor role of the chief drunken 
worker to the excellent Peter Roth-Ehrang. 
Too often this part is made an excuse for 
indiscriminate bawling, and this was the first 
time I have seen it given its musical and 
dramatic due. One hopes that proper attention 
will be given to the role in the forthcoming 
Covent Garden revival. 

The conductor’s contribution to the Berlin 
Wozzeck was hardly worthy of an important 
opera house, and certainly not of an inter- 
national festival. Equally unworthy was a 
scruffy little concert of contemporary music 
at which Everett Helm’s second: Quartet and 
Claude Ballif’s possibly talented Bassoon 
Quintet were unceremoniously buried by the 
performers. More expensively inadequate was 
a Stravinsky concert conducted by Ferenc 
Fricsay, again under the auspices of the radio. 
To begin a concert with the Symphony of 
Psalms, and then, after running through the 
new Mouvements for Piano and Orchestra, to 
end it with Oedipus Rex, is bad programme 
planning, and the performances did nothing 
to redeem it. The chorus for the Symphony of 
Psalms usefully included the children’s voices 
which Stravinsky requests but seldom gets. 
The performance of Oedipus was of a kind 
that one had hoped Stravinsky’s music no 
longer had to suffer. 

This year’s festival has, for various under- 
standable reasons, been less eventful than 
usual, and the greatest interest seems to have 
been aroused by a concert of Gabrieli and 
Machaut conducted by Hindemith. Hinde- 
mith’s activities as a conductor have an 
interest that obviously extends beyond their 
immediate results (which in this case seem to 
have been excellent), and it is to be hoped 
that England will learn more of him in this 
role. He has recently conducted Berg's 
Chamber Concerto, and Berlin will shortly 
hear him conducting one concert of Schreker, 
Hartmann, Petrassi and Hindemith, and a 
second which includes Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto, Liszt’s Orpheus, and Stravinsky’s 
Orpheus. It is unfortunate that such pro- 
grammes could not have found a place in the 
Berlin Festival, whose chief novelty this year 
was Blacher’s opera Rosamunde Floris, about 
which I shall write next week. 
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15 OCTOBER 1960 
PAPER IN BRITAIN’S FUTURE : A REPORT FROM THE REED PAPER GROUP 





TV - a blessing in 


disguise for Britain’s 


paper industry? 


Today, contrary to prophecies that television 
would seriously affect the nation’s reading 
habits, demand for printed matter is tending 


to rise. 


This article discusses the factors which 
have brought this situation about and shows 
how it parallels experience in the U.S.A. It 
reveals, too, how television is playing a part 
in boosting the total demand for printing 
papers—possibly proving a blessing in disguise 
for Britain’s prospering paper industry! 


PAPER IN THE 
“COMMUNICATION” ERA 


Only a few years ago, many people— 
especially those connected with publishing, 
education and advertising—were appre- 
hensive that television would prove a 
dangerous rival to the printed word. With 
its two-fold impact on eye and ear, how 
would it influence people’s reading habits? 
And how would this new “‘communication” 
era affect Britain’s paper industry? 

But today, people are actually reading 
more about more subjects than ever before! 
Demand is now tending to rise not only for 
television but for all types of printed 
matter. 

Events in Britain, as can be seen from 
the graph, appear to be following the 
pattern already set in the U.S.A. There 

















printing paper sales suffered an initial 
check when television first became popular. 
But since then, demand has been con- 


sistently rising for both media. 
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Just what are the factors which have 
caused this situation? 


OUR CULTURAL 
PATTERNS CHANGE 


Undoubtedly the most significant reason is 
that, because of greater leisure and in- 
creased incomes, our cultural patterns have 
changed. Today’s higher standard of living 
is causing sales to rise not only of durable 
consumer goods such as television sets but 
many semi-luxuries such as books and 
magazines. 

Since 1951, the number of books pub- 
lished annually has risen steadily—despite 
an increase in television licences from one 
to ten million! Publishers’ lists show that a 
record total of 22,143 books were published 
during 1958. And between 1950 and 1958, 
there was a healthy increase of as much as 
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§5 per cent in publishers’ total home- 
market turnover—from £25} million to 
£39} million. 

Indeed, by widening many people’s 
interests, television has actually stimulated 
a fresh appetite for the printed word. In 
particular, the inherently transient nature 
of the television medium has caused an 
enormous new demand for inexpensive 
“do-it-yourself” manuals and books giving 
further information on many “‘specialist’’ 
interests. This is one of the factors which 
have led to the great increase in sales of 
paperback editions, which statistics show 
to have multiplied almost 44 times over 
between 1950 and 1958. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS— 
NEW JOURNALISM 
Consider magazines and newspapers. These 
too reflect the trend towards a new journal- 
ism, with less accent upon “‘entertainment” 
and more on information, advice and 

service to readers. 

In fact, many vigorous new publications 
have grown up, particularly magazines for 
women and for the new teenage market. 
And the continuing popularity of our daily 
newspapers is testified to by a recent 
Unesco statistic that in the U.K. the 
number of copies sold daily per thousand 
inhabitants is 573—by far the world’s 
largest. Likewise the U.K. leads in non- 
daily newspapers with 825 copies per 
thousand people, the U.S.A. being the 
next with 475. 

Somecirculations of course have declined. 
But these instances have not been due neces- 
sarily to television. Nor to the price of 





newsprint, of which the cost per page today 
is less than 2} times the average level it was 
throughout the pre-war period—in fact a 
smaller price rise than that of many other 
raw materials. But rather to greater com- 
petition, general cost increases, and more 
selective space-buying by advertisers. 


STRIKING A BALANCE 

In advertising, too, press and television 
have proved complementary rather than 
opposed. Whereas total TV expenditure 
rose from £104 million in 1956 to £60 
million in 1959, total press expenditure 
also rose from £146 million in 1956 to £185 
million in 1959. The uses of press and tele- 
vision in conjunction has become an 
accepted advertising planning method. 
Moreover, in many instances, press publi- 
cations are being actively advertised on 
television. 

In the opinion of Reed marketing experts, 
the phase of adjustment between the press 
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and television may be ending and a balance 
may now be struck. It is expected that, as 
has happened in America, demand for both’ 
will climb steadily on parallel lines. 


HOW PAPER 
IS KEEPING PACE 
Irrespective of outside influences, there are 
two underlying factors vital to the future 
market for printing papers. The permanence 
of the printed word, with which more 
ephemeral media cannot compete ; and the 
unique versatility of paper itself. 

During 1960, it is estimated that Britain 
will use about 975,000 tons of printing and 
writing papers—about 424 per cent of our 
total paper consumption. To keep pace 
with the nation’s requirements, very many 





different papers will be needed. They must 
suit not only all the varying demands of 
print buyers but the diverse complexity of 
modern letterpress, litho and gravure 
printing processes. 

These papers may be “‘coated” or “‘un- 
coated”; glossy or matt; suitable for 
colour or black-and-white printing ; for the 
smallest machines printing sheets by the 
hundred; for giant rotary presses which 
print at high speed by the hundred thou- 
sand; or for duplicating machines, elec- 
troniccomputers and other modern business 
equipment. 

They range from newsprint to the many 
art papers and “‘pure printings’ used for 
high-quality book production. Whatever 
the paper it must have the right technical 
qualities at the right price for the user. 


KEEPING COST 
TO CONSUMERS DOWN 
It is because of the technical excellence and 
versatility of these modern printing papers 
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that the industry can meet the demands for 
ever-better, morecompetitive print material. 

For example, weekly magazines in this 
country mainly have very large circulations. 
In relation to their extremely low cost, they 
achieve a high standard of multi-colour 
and black-and-white printing. This is made 
possible by the use of photogravure 
presses and low-cost super-calendered 
papers specially developed by the paper 
industry. 

Parallel with this, there is also growing 
demand for the more glossy coated papers. 
The psychological and competitive sales 
value of this type of paper is shown by its 
increasing use for magazine printing, mail- 
order catalogues and leaflets. 

In this field, the Reed Paper Group has 
pioneered Aerocote, an ‘“‘off-machine 
coated”’ paper unique in this country. Its 
high-quality finish is achieved by means of 
an “Air Knife’”—a high-speed process in 
which air, fed through a longitudinal slot 
under pressure, forces a liquid coating onto 
the paper’s surface. 


PAPER LOOKS 
TO THE FUTURE 
What is Britain’s paper industry doing to 
ensure for paper an even brighter future in 
the “communication” era? 

The Reed Paper Group is planning 
ahead now. Experts of the Group’s Eco- 
nomic Research Department are constantly 
analysing trends in demand. Likewise, the 
Group’s Printing and Physical Research 
Department is engaged in comprehensive 
research concerning printing papers, pro- 
cesses and inks. Reed teamwork has also 
made possible a complete Technical 
Advisory Service to Printers, both to advise 
on printing problems and to develop new 
specifications for customers’ needs. 

This same flexible, forward thinking is 
shown in product marketing, machine and 
production planning, management selec- 
tion and personnel training. The Reed 
Group’s entire resources are harnessed to 
ensure ever-better print material to meet 
the growing demands of the future. 





‘Will paper’s value to industry become even 
greater?” The Reed Paper Group sets out to 
answer this question in a further article in 
this series, appearing in this publication on 
December 10th. 


REED PAPER GROUP 


Britain’s foremost makers of paper, 
paperboard and packaging products 


HEAD OFFICE:-105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
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Correspondence 


WANTED: A LEADER 


Sir, — It was disturbing to read the reasoned 
unreasonableness of your attack upon Mr 
Gaitskell as the leader of the Labour Party. The 
present unhappy situation is indeed a crisis of 
leadership itself, in a party which by its very 
nature is suspicious of leadership. The defeat of 
_ Mr Gaitskell would be little more than a sym- 
bolic sacrifice of a party in fear of its future. 

It must of course be admitted that Mr Gaitskell 
has been defeated in his attempt to re-fashion the 
party image. But 1s this really a cause of satis- 
faction? Can a political party survive by being 
so satisfied in the rightness of its own principles 
that it resists any conscientious attempt to present 
the policies based upon them in a way accept- 
able to the electorate. There are no rewards for 
underestimating the common sense-of the elec- 
torate or in scorning their considered opinions; 
the cost of doing so is political oblivion. 

Your article is more significant for its omis- 
sions. You would do a service to the Labour 
movement were you to examine the confused 
thinking and destructive opposition of the uni- 
lateralists. A balanced opinion on the duties and 
responsibilities of Labour MPs would have been 
helpful. And I wonder what those Birmingham 
busmen would have to say about their union 
turning ‘democratic’. 

End this campaign; it is unworthy of you. 

J. MARTIN 

13 Silver Street 

Bradford on Avon 


Sir, — You ask ‘Is there a third choice, which 
will preserve party unity, even if Gaitskell goes?’ 
I suggest it is a question of ‘restoring’ and not 
‘preserving’ party unity. For after all, the move- 
ment against the nuclear deterrent strategy, US 
bases and Britain having nuclear weapons has 
grown, year by year, in the party and the country 
against the combined political leadership and 
press of the country. 

Those of us who have waged this fight in the 
party from the beginning look upon it as an issue 
of conscience and principle. In the defence debate 
of last March, 43 of us Labour MPs abstained 
on our party’s motion, to mark our refusal to 
accept a nuclear strategy. Sixty gave written 
pledges in the election to stand on the CND 

: platform. That was as far as we felt entitled to 
go so long as we were opposing what was still 
party policy. wees 

But now that we have a clear-cut decision in 
conference breaking with the nuclear deterrent 
strategy, it is the duty of the Leader and the 
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Parliamentary committee to accept it. Those who 
will not should become back-benchers and use 
their rights as a minority by trying to convert 
the majority to their view. Now that the decision 
has been taken, the quickest way of restoring 
unity, confidence and understanding in the party 
and winning support in the country, will be to 
relate (a) unilateral cutting of defence expendi- 
ture to the need for finding the resources neces- 
sary to expand production and carry out 
Labour’s social promises, (b) renunciation of 
nuclear weapons and removal of American bases, 
to our foreign policy. Show that it means not 
‘isolation’ or ‘neutralism’ but taking our stand 
on the UN Charter in relation to both the US 
and USSR. The Charter assumes that we and the 
Soviet Union have a common interest in peace 
and therefore in working together to prevent war 
breaking out by accident, which is the only real 
danger. It is a danger that grows as the arms race 
continues. We must also show how, starting from 
the ‘United Nations’ position, we can secure 
acceptance in Washington and Moscow of 
Labour's proposals as a basis of negotiation. 

This is the path Labour must tread if:we are 
to bring our defence policy into line with our 
foreign policy, ground both in reality, and pursue 
a course that does not blaspheme against com- 
mon sense and our Socialist faith in human 
brotherhood. 

K. ZILLIACUS 


Str, — Whereas by far the greater part of your 
article ‘Wanted: a Leader’ is an attack on Mr 
Gaitskell’s leadership of the Labour Party, you 
have not given any indication, in the event of 
Mr Gaitskell being dethroned, whom you would 
wish the choice of leadership of the party to 
fall on. And this is precisely the failing of every- 
one these days who, assiduously attacking Mr 
Gaitskell, have not come out openly to say who 
they would prefer to take his place. 

Mr Gaitskell was elected leader by the Par- 
liamentary Labour Party. They have endorsed 
his leadership and the NEC of the party have 
recognised it. They will have the opportunity to 
elect him again, if he wishes to stand, or reject 
him, putting up alternatively a new figure. Surely 
there are enough would be aspirants for the 
leadership? Whoever is elected is the leader. 
And in order to dispel any doubts about the 
matter I would suggest that in the new session 
the election of the leader of the party is officially 
and publicly endorsed at the first meeting of the 
NEC after the election. The NEC, after all, as 
a body, have been properly elected at Con- 
ference, so that this procedure would once and 
for all fully confirm the leader in his office. 

And on the question of Mr Gaitskell’s quali- 
ties of leadership, there is not the slightest doubt 
that he is recognised as the most able party 
leader we have: the others, whose claims for 
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leadership have been openly and secretly cap 
vassed, make a poor showing. If your quest for 
leadership reaches out to any of these, then-do 
let us know who you prefer. 
D. BAKER Lace 
70 Wickham Hill 
Hurstpierpoint 


LABOUR AND DEFENCE 


Sir, - Critic is correct in stating that the 
merely negative policy of abandoning nuclear 
weapons ts not likely to commend itself to the 
majority of the electorate. Furthermore, such a 
policy is unworthy of the British people who are 
more likely to be inspired by a positive policy 
to serve humanity as well as their own interests, 

Where Critic has still got his coat-tails, as it 
were, on the wrong side of the thought barrier 
in defence thinking, is when he writes that a new 
policy involves telling the world: ‘that Britain 
was abandoning its traditional position as a 
great power’. He should have inserted the word 
‘military’ after ‘great’ and continued ‘in favour 
of being a great nation’. 

What we must explain to the electorate is that 
the ancient and (until the nuclear age) correct 
equation between great power status and great 
physical military strength has been invalidated 
by the invention of nuclear weapons. They are 
so powerful that they cannot be usefully em- 
ployed in power politics. If it be accepted - as 
it is by most people — that the use of power in 
nuclear form is self-defeating and that even the 
tactical nuclear weapons cannot be used without 
rapidly leading to final disaster, then it follows 
that our traditional and hitherto valid ideas of 
the concept of power and its practical uses in a 
world of power politics need re-defining. In the 
nuclear age economic activities and the climate 
of world public opinion have become the signifi- 
cant elements in power. 

Physical manifestation of power can still be 
used in non-nuclear form e.g. St Pancras, or 
African territories, but even this use of con- 
ventional power is becoming less practical. It 
failed in Cyprus: it cannot be used by Britain 
against Iceland; and Castro seizes American 
property with impunity. Many other examples of 
the declining effectiveness of even conventional 
physical power in international relations could 
be quoted. 

What is wrong with our present defence policy 
is that it is both perilous and out of date 
because its strategic foundations are related ‘to 
the past and not the present or future. Nuclear 
weapons have produced an absolutely unprece- 
dented defence problem which demands a new 
solution related to the present and prospective 
nature of power. 

STEPHEN KiNG-HALL 

The Atheneum 











INOUIRY 





INQUIRY is a new television series about current affairs for sixth forms during the Autumn 


term. The purpose of this series, which is in 


addition to Granada’s ‘Discovery’ programmes 


for science sixth forms, is to show how some of our national institutions work and how they 


affect our lives. 


There are ten programmes in the series, dealing with ten institutions which help to shape 
our society. They are all institutions which influence us, either because they make laws or 
ordinances to regulate our lives, or because of the nature of the work they do. 

The programmes are transmitted in the Northern Region every Wednesday at 11.40 am, 


and there are two repeats of each programme. 
THE SPEAKERS AND THEIR SUBJECTS ARE: 

Dr. V.L. Allen, The Trade Unions 

Paul Bryan, M.P, Parliament 

Alan Day, The nation’s money 

Duncan Fairn, Prisons and the penal system 
Professor S. E. Finer, Local Government 


For full details apply to GRANADA TV NETWORK Manchester 3 


The Earl of Harewood, The State and the Arts 
Geoffrey Hornsey, The Law 

Cecil McGivern, Television 

Sir Charles Morris, The Universities 

Sir Leslie Plummer, M.P, Newspapers 
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Sir, — Mr Armstrong explains very logically 
why he finds the case against brandishing nuclear 
weapons not ‘morally self-evident’, but his 
argument involves, I think, an implausible hypo- 
thesis. He admits it would be wrong to threaten 
to use the H-bomb’ but that a ‘moral dilemma’ 
arises if one believes ‘that unilaterally renounc- 
ing its use will, at present, increase the risk of its 


use.” | would agree; but can one believe that? ; 


Certainly Mr Gaitskell cannot, at least as far as 
Britain is concerned; for he has endorsed a 
policy statement that proposed the unilateral 
abandonment of an independent British deterrent. 
And | have certainly heard no one describe this 
as a provocation to war and therefore a moral 
delinquency. Maybe that is because it is at last 
generally accepted that our own nuclear potential 
is quite insufficient to deter and thus irrelevant. 

But let us, if he wishes, apply Mr Armstrong’s 
hypothesis to the two major contestants in the 
Cold War. 't is so wildly improbable of course 
that either of them would act unilaterally that 
I have never myself wasted time in arguing about 
it; but let us suppose that Russia, say, should 
forswear the use of nuclear weapons. Does Mr 
Armstrong think that such a decision could 
possibly ‘increase the risk’ of nuclear war? 
Would America, relieved of the fear of retalia- 
tion, start plastering the world with H-bombs? 
The answer is she wouldn’t have to: the threat 
would be enough. At last she would be able ‘to 
negotiate from strength’. And if, conversely, 
Russia were left in sole possession of the bomb, 
she too could dictate without recourse to it. 

I do not say that either situation is desirable 
but merely that unilateral action, whatever else 
it does, could not reasonably be calculated to 
increase the risk of nuclear war and world des- 
truction. That is why I must still hold that the 
moral case is — well, if not self-evident, at least 
readily demonstrable. 

Benn W. Levy 


CIVIL DEFENCE FRAUD 


Sir, — It would be helpful if the Director 
General of Civil Defence would give the evidence 
on which he bases the statement that the dose 
of radiation inside a ground floor refuge room 
in an average brick-built house is only a fortieth 
of that outside. This is particularly necessary be- 
cause the first edition of the manual of Civil 
Defence says nothing about a refuge room but 
simply states that an average two-storey brick- 
built house in a built-up area reduces the outside 
radiation to one-fortieth. It is not until the second 
edition that we are told that in order to get this 
reduction factor we must be inside a refuge room 
in which there is no external door and the win- 
dows have been blocked. Evidently the second 
edition, quoted by the Director General in your 
correspondence, had second thoughts. Perhaps 
third thoughts are necessary. 

The dose of radiation received in a refuge 
room depends on the construction of the room 
and could be nil. But it would be a pity if Civil 
Defence estimates of casualties from fallout were 
based on an inflated idea of people’s capacity to 
encase themselves and their families in concrete 
and sand for long periods of time. 

The main point of this letter is not, however, 
simply to disagree with the Director General of 
Civil Defence on technical points; but to plead 
for more information. The Special Sub-committee 
on Radiation of the US Congress, whose chair- 
man is Mr Holifield, held a public enquiry into 
the biological and environment effects of nuclear 
war, and the published report describes the 
tesults of a medium-sized nuclear attack on the 
US. We need to have a similar enquiry in Britain. 
If, say, the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science would organise public hearings 
and take testimony on the effects on this country 
of a nuclear attack of a reasonable and specified 
size, we could learn more exactly what life (if 
any) would be like in post-war Britain. The pre- 
sent public confusion does no good. 

ANTOINETTE PIRIE 
North Hinksey 
Oxford 
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LABOUR 
WITHOUT 
THE 
BOMB 


CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 
Monday, October 31, 7.30 pm 


Chairman 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 





Speakers 


FRANK BESWICK 
MICHAEL FOOT 
ANTHONY GREENWOOD, MP 


LENA JEGER 
CANON L. JOHN COLLINS 


Tickets 1/- from CND, 2 Carthusian St, E.C.1 


Please enclose stamped addressed envelope 





CARDIFF 
October 15 


assembles 3.15 pm_ Ty-Glas 
Lianishen, Cardiff 


MEETING: Temple of Peace, 6.30 pm. 


The Bishop of Llandaff, Tudor Watkins, MP 
Dick Beamish 


MARCH Road, 





CHESHAM 
October 21 


MEETING: Council ar ge Chesham Broadway, 
pm. 
Dr. Patricia Lindop, Roy Shaw 
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SOUTHAMPTON TO EASTLEIGH 
October 22 
MARCH assembles Royal Pier, 1.45 pm. 
MEETING: Eastleigh Town Hall, 7 pm. 









University 
Correspondence 
College 


are prepared by postal lessons for:— 


UNIVERSITY ¢ OF LONDON 
Entrance requir the examinations for 
B.A., B.Sc., BSc eon), LL.B. B.D., B.Mus. Help 
can be given for M.A., and there are Courses for the 

Post-Graduate Certificate in Education, etc, 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 
Ordinary and Advanced Levels; all Boards 
Bar (Pts. | & Il), and other exams. 
The College, founded 1887, is an Educational Trust, 


ith taff of highly jified Tutors. Reasonable 
+ Geen fant al fae it desired. Textbook library. 


conaincren giving full om of Courses, 
£5 features, post free from the Registrar, 


- Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
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*VALUE WINE 


ALOXE CORTON 
1952 


Wines of this vintage are now very starce. 
Here is a finely balanced, well, matured wine 
from one of the best areas of Burgundy, 


13/- bottle 7/- } bottle 


Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 
carriage paid, For 1 or 2 bottles add 2/6 


DIRECT @FROM THE 









For a full list of value wines 
@vailable write for Wine List 444 


HOP EXCHANGE 
CELLARS 


(J. Lyons & Company Ltd) 
SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SEI 
HOP 0425 


* Value in quality and price through large and 
wise buying and dealing direct from the cellars, 
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Sir, — General Kirkman is trying to fool us 
on a most important point. In his letter of 1 
October Mr Berenbaum pointed out that the 
fallout areas given in the current CD Manual 
(‘Nuclear Weapons’ Table 15, p.42) are wrong 
because it is now known that early fallout 
rates are roughly double those allowed for in the 
table. General Kirkman has replied (8.10.60) by 
saying that the table is for 100 per cent. fission 
bombs whereas those used in past tests were 
only 50 per cent. fissionable and ‘these factors 
therefore cancel out’! In the same way the 
statement ‘Only 50 per cent. of the population 
will die before they reach the age of 140’ is 
presumably true because, although we know that 
twice as many people will actually die sooner, 
50 per cent. will die before reaching half that 
age. 
If the Home Office would prefer to give fall- 
out areas for 50 per cent. fission bombs because 
they are not quite so alarming as those for the 
dirtier bombs which are actually on the rocket 
sites, they can amend their table accordingly. 
The fact remains that a single ground-burst 10 
megaton bomb, of say 75 per cent. fission yield, 
will make roughly 3,250 square miles of country 
uninhabitable. The CD Manual should certainly 
be revised. 





M. J. BARCLAY 
Trellis Cottage, NW3 


Sir, — In a speech in County Hall on 30 June 
1959 on the LCC Civil Defence estimate of 
£43,650, I referred to the fact that the council’s 
own officers had virtually told the council that 
it was impossible to provide London with an 
effective Civil Defence. I said that it was clear 
that there would be unlikely to be any survivors 
and this was not denied. I said: 

Are we, by passing an estimate for token civil 
defence, helping to pull the wool over the eyes of 
those who send us here and who have a right to 
expect us to tell them the truth, however appalling 
it may be? Ought we not to say to the government, 
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The Chinese 
Love Pavilion 


PAUL SCOTT 


‘One of the best English novels of the last 
decade. Its texture is extraordinarily rich, 
but the drama of events, the pure narra- 
tive power, has such strength that one is 
borne along on its current effortlessly ... 
it has an almost Dostoevskyan unity.’ 

John Davenport (Observer) 


‘Truly a remarkable book.’ Edith Sitwell 


‘Enchantingly exotic, senuous and colour- 
ful.’ Muriel Spark 18s 


Cambridge Life 


R. J. WHITE 


: It is all there: as lively and busy as in a 
Breughel picture. The quality of the 
writing will sustain those who do not 
know Cambridge; those who do will find 
it hard to put the book down.’ 

Sir Eric Ashby (New Statesman) 


‘Sympathetic, amusing, informative and 
up-to-date.’ K. W. Gransden (Listener) 
8 plates 25s 
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it is not reasonable for you to ask us to pretend 
any more. We must ask you to relieve us of the 
necessity of conniving in the deception of the 
electorate, for as things are we are compelled to 
vote their money for a purpose we know to be 
bogus. 

The press was there and I subsequently cir- 
culated an extract widely. I have been saying 
this ever since on Labour Party and CND plat- 
forms in Hyde Park and so on but, with an 
occasional small-circulation exception, the press 
and the radio have joined the conspiracy of 
silence. 

On 8 March last the LCC carried, with two 
abstentions, a motion which, inter alia, recog- 
nised ‘the soundness of the basic plans of the 
government to provide as far as is practicable 
under conditions of modern warfare for the 
essential purposes of Civil Defence, i.e. the 
preservation of life and the restoration of order.’ 
Dr Soper secured the addition of words calling 
upon the government to secure the complete 
abolition of the use of nuclear weapons in war- 
fare as the only effective safeguard but this did 
not, in the eyes of the abstainers, make it pos- 
sible to support a resolution which recognised 
the soundness of plans we knew to be unsound 
and whose essential purposes ‘the preservation 
of life and the restoration of order’ we knew 
to be unrealisable. It seemed to use that to do 
so, however good the motive, was to consent to 
the process of fooling the people to death which 
is called Civil Defence. 

Labour councils all over the country are 
uneasily participating in this conspiracy because 
the experience. of those who have refused has 
been so disastrous. The consequence has been 
that the job has been taken out of the hands of 
the local authority and carried out by the govern- 
ment itself, far more expensively and thoroughly. 
The view is therefore widely taken that the best 
thing to do is to go through the motions and 
just do the minimum. I think there may be a 
better plan. 

The duties of local authorities are laid down 
in the Civil Defence Act of 1948 and in the 
regulations and directions issued under it. The 
Civil Defence Corps is a national body but the 
LCC could rename its division the London 
Civil Rescue Corps and could give its officers 
the task of equipping and training the Corps 
to act as an emergency reserve to assist the 
police and fire brigade in the civil disasters 
both minor and major which must occasionally 
befall all large communities. 

The LCC should make it clear to all Lon- 
doners by press and leaflet that the government 
grant was being spent as directed but that the 
rate contribution would be used for these con- 
structive purposes only. It should be explained 
that the council has the duty to make sure that 
every citizen knows that there is no defence for 
anyone in London in the event of nuclear war. 
It might be added that the Force, if there were 
any members of it capable of doing so, would 
doubtless do anything possible to comfort the 
last hours of those unfortunate enough not to 
be killed outright. 

I shall be seeking support among my colleagues 
on the LCC for a resolution designed to bring 
about a change of policy as possible as it is 
vital. 

HuGH JENKINS 

75 Kenilworth Court, SW15 


DAVID SIQUEIROS 


Sir, — The celebrated Mexican painter David 
Siqueiros is now in prison. He was arrested by 
the Mexican government after protesting 
against the arbitrary arrest of various other 
trade-unionists and intellectuals. He is 64 years 
old and is at present prevented from working. In 
France Picasso, Lurgat, Lorjou, Pignon and other 
artists have already signed an appeal for his 
release. In Rome the world-famous art scholar 
Roberto Longhi has signed a similar petition. 
May I ask artists and scholars here to do like- 
wise? Appeals and protests should be addressed 
to the Mexican Embassy, London. 

JOHN BERGER 
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E FUMO LUX 


Sir, - ‘Critic’ tells of auctioneers in a smokeless 
zone who thought they could not get rid of un- 
wanted chairs by burning them, and ran into 
trouble for dumping them on National Trust 
land. They are evidently unfamiliar with the 
subtleties of the law as to air pollution. 

In a smokeless zone it is unlawful to emit 
smoke from a chimney (unless it results from the 
burning of authorised fuel), but it is not unlaw- 
ful to emit smoke in other ways. Now wood is 
not an authorised fuel, and an offence is com- 
mitted if chairs are burnt indoors and smoke 
escapes up the chimney. If, however, the chairs 
are burnt on a bonfire in the open air no offence 
is committed however much smoke is caused, 
Theoretically, the local authority could take 
proceedings for abatement of a public health 
nuisance, but the chairs and the nuisance (if any) 
would have disappeared long before public 
health law rumbled into action. 

RUPERT TOWNSHEND-ROSE 

111 Thornbury Road 

Osterley 


YOUNG SCOTTISH WRITERS 


Sir, - [ am writing on behalf of a group of 
young Scottish working-class writers who are 
very anxious to widen their circle and aim at 
furthering a revival in Scottish culture, particu- 
larly its theatre, and in this way stimulate interest 
in the Scottish tradition and way of life. With 
this in view, I would like to appeal to other like- 
minded writers to write to me at the address 
below. 

Eppie LINDEN 

35 Rosslyn Hill 

NW3 


COLOURED 


Sir, - The following definition of a white 
person appeared in the instructions for the Popu- 
lation Census for the Union of South Africa 
which took place on 6 September 1960. 

WHITES. A white person is a person who in 
appearance obviously is, or who is generally 
accepted as a white person, but does not include 
a person who, although in appearance obviously 
a white person, is generally accepted as a 
coloured person. 

The regulation then goes on to define the other 
race groups, i.e. ASIATICS, COLOURED, 
BANTU. 

How silly can one get? 

C. A. IRGIN 

Springs 

Transvaal 


KING ALFRED AT WANTAGE 


Sir, — I am engaged upon a local history, and 
for a long time have been trying to discover the 
authorship of the lines carved upon the statue of 
King Alfred, which stands in the town of Want- 
age. The lines are: 


Alfred found learning dead and he restored it, 
Education neglected and he revived it, 

The laws powerless and he gave them force, 
The church debased and he raised it, 

The land ravaged by a fearful enemy 

From which he delivered it, 

Alfred’s name will live as long 

As mankind shall respect the past. 


At. the celebration of the Millinery at Win- 
chester, Mr Bowker, then mayor of the city and 
the author of a book on King Alfred, spoke at @ 
public memorial meeting, but so far as I know, 
did not actually quote the lines themselves. 


Should any of your readers be able to supply _ 


the name of the orator I shall be glad. 
S. ALLEN WARNEh 
Broadway 
Didcot 
Berks 
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The Noblest Roman 


RICHARD MAYNE 


For Edward Gibbon 1789 was a sad 
and fateful year. It was not merely that the 
‘Gallic frenzy’ known to other historians 
as the French Revolution now threatened 
the very tranquillity that had nurtured its 
own ‘wild theories’. It was also that Gib- 
bon’s familiar world was changing. ‘Pour- 
quoi est-ce que vous me quittez?’ he was 
to ask as he lay dying only five years later; 
meanwhile, his closest friend and compan- 
ion, Deyverdun, had succumbed after a 
gradual decline and a distressing succession 
of fits. Of another ‘old and agreeable com- 
panion’. his History, Gibbon had already 
taken leave on a famous summer evening: 
indeed, he was still smarting from the re- 
proaches with which piety and prudery had 
assailed his last three volumes. And now a 
fresh sign of the times was manifest. In 
1789, from a certain J. Adams, there ap- 
peared An Abridged Edition of The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

With such a precedent, there can be little 
reason to contest the principle of abbreviat- 
ing Gibbon’s masterpiece. ‘If a severe critic 
would reduce him to a single folio,’ he 
wrote of Peter Bayle, ‘that relic, like the 
books of the Sibyl, would become still more 
valuable’; and he accepted a similar auster- 
ity himself. The Decline and Fall is already 
an epitome. At least once Gibbon explains 
the liberties which he has taken with his 
sources: ‘] have melted down into one piece 
the sixth chapter .. . I have given order and 
connection . . . I have softened some extra- 
vagant hyperboles and pared away some 
superfluities . . .. He even abridged his own 
manuscript: ‘the fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters have been reduced, by three suc- 
cessive revisals, from a large volume to 
their present size.’ He adds, revealingly: ‘- 
and they might still be compressed, without 
any loss of fact or sentiments.’ Elsewhere 
he admitted to having ‘dived, perhaps too 
deeply, into the mud of the Arian contro- 
versy’; and reviewing the public reception 
of his second and third volumes, he was ‘in- 
clined to believe that, especially in the 
beginning, they are more prolix and less 
entertaining than the first.’ Since Gibbon 
also held that ‘the author himself is the 
best judge of his own performance’, what 
further licence could an editot’s scissors 
require? 

Mr D. M. Low can scarcely be called ‘a 
severe critic’: but he has certainly reduced 
Gibbon, not to a single folio, but to a single 
demy octavo, two and a half inches thick.* 
The abridgement is 924 pages long, and on 
an approximate reckoning it includes just 
less than one half of its original. In one par- 
ticular at least it respects Gibbon’s opinion, 
for its cuts become bolder in the middle 
and concluding sections of the work. It 
ignores, however, Gibbon’s tacit invitation 
to condense his fifteenth and sixteenth chap- 
ters; and although it shortens the twenty- 
first chapter, on Arianism, its excisions 
leave the bulk of the controversy unim- 


paired. In contrast, moreover, to Gibbon’s 
habit of composing whole paragraphs be- 
fore setting pen to naper, it occasionally 
begins or ends its omissions in the middle of 
these elaborate recitals. 

Gibbon himself, then, might not have 
applauded the manner of this abridgement : 
but a later age may be permitted a different 
perspective. For a modern reader, Gibbon 
is still - with reservations - the historian 
of Rome. He still casts some light on the 
middle ages. Yet more than this, he is an 
eighteenth-century writer, product of a 
culture whose superficial aspects have long 
attracted one kind of critic as much as 
they have repelled another, and whose 
inner feelings are still difficult to interpret 
despite their later flowering in enthusiasm, 
romance and revolution. Any abridgement 
of Gibbon must seek to preserve his essen- 
tial character in all these roles. In this 
respect, Mr Low’s endeavour is only par- 
tially successful. 

As historian of Rome, Gibbon weathers 
extraordinarily well, propped here and 
there by footnotes, disfigured in places, 
incomplete, sometimes trumpery, but grand 
and uncompromising, arching against the 
sky. Bury’s edition, itself textually imper- 
fect, corrects innumerable minor errors: so 
did Milman’s: so too did Smith’s. Mr Low’s 
abridgement scarcely attempts to do so; and 
if this limits its value for the student, it still 
matters less than one might expect. 

Not error, however, but incompleteness 
is perhaps a more evident failing in Gibbon. 
He did not always regard history as ‘the 
register of the crimes, follies, and mis- 
fortunes of mankind’: in another passage 
he described its principal subjects as ‘wars, 
and the administration of public affairs’. 
But both definitions are somewhat restric- 
tive. Economics, for instance, had little 
place in Gibbon’s scheme, and his reliance 
on largely literary sources made his view 
of Rome a partial one. Still less complete 
was his view of her enemies. By grouping 
the barbarian attacks under ethnic head- 
ings, he avowedly disrupted the continuity 
of his story, and drew attention to his 
unequal treatment of the different peoples 
outside the Empire. Here, Mr Low’s 
abridgement accentuates existing weakness: 
for although it includes the greater part of 
Gibbon’s fine chapter on the Muslims, it 
omits important sections on the Huns, the 
Turks and the Moghuls. 

If Gibbon’s sources were literary, how- 
ever, his aims were at least partly scientific. 
Walter Bagehot remarked that ‘in literature 
the period may be defined as that in which 
men ceased to write for students, and had 
not yet begun to write for women.’ Writing 
in the new tradition created by. Hume, Mon- 
tesquieu, and Voltaire, Gibbon conjoined 





*The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By Epwarp Gipson. An Abridge- 
ment by D. M. Low. Chatto & Windus. 36s. 
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classical literary learning with something 
of that other historiographical tradition 
exemplified by the Paris Benedictines and 
the Bollandists - a tradition of minute 
exactitude in collating largely medieval 
texts. Many of his biographers have dwelt 
on the moment of his inspiration amid the 
ruins of the Capitol. Fewer have recalled 
the later passage in his Autobiography des- 
cribing the huge labours of research to 
which that moment was to lead. Both were 
necessary. Gibbon praised the ‘works of 
industry’ which he regarded as ‘the peculiar 
province of a laborious community’; but 
he knew that ‘a composition of genius must 
be the offspring of one mind.” Undistracted 
by the products of a PhD industry, he 
mastered his material and imparted his 
stamp, his narrative mastery, to the whole. 

It is this, in particular, that lends interest 
to his rapid sketch of medieval and Byzan- 
tine history. He may have been guilty of 
perpetuating the legend of Byzantium as a 
lotus land, but he firmly anchored it in the 
history of Rome as the repository of the 
Empire, whose masters were heirs to the 
Caesars. This in itself is of great importance 
to the understanding of medieval Europe. 
Unfortunately, too well imbued with the 
conviction he was describing. Gibbon was 
content with a scathing and sketchy treat- 
ment of the Latin West. The inadequacy of 
these later sections is increased in Mr Low’s 
edition by two major omissions: that of the 
forty-fourth chapter, on Roman Law and 
Justinian, and that of the fifty-eighth chap- 
ter, on the First Crusade. But if these 
omissions seem surprising, they are amply 
excused by Mr Low’s earlier generosity of 
space towards Gibbon’s treatment of Chris- 
tianity. For here Gibbon himself supersedes 
the historian of the Roman Empire. 


‘Gibbon on Christianity’ may now seem 
little more than a good joke in bad taste 
not least at the expense of those who repub- 
lish it today in the eager cause of Rational- 
ism. But its underlying attitude can still 
annoy. Those who couple Gibbon with 
Lytton Strachey, as Dr Leavis has done, 
presumably cannot abide the apparent 
smugness expressed as much in Gibbon’s 
irony as in what Coleridge called his 
‘detestable’ style. Others, who may over- 
praise Gibbon’s historical style, as distinct 
from the style of much of his memoirs, pre- 
sumably envy the ease of assurance they 
suppose it to express. Are not both a little 
wide of the mark? Gibbon’s prose, with its 
sturdy, formal clarity, has some of the vir- 
tues of its age: Boswell thought that Dr 
Johnson had influenced it. Its trick of anti- 
thesis Gibbon may have derived in part 
from his boyhood reading of Pope. Its 
abstract and sometimes spurious air of pre- 
cision was surely of French origin: not for 
nothing did Gide record his ‘ravissement 
indicible’ on reading the Autobiography. 
It was French, it was formal, it was cold. 
But was it smug? Had it real assurance? 
Behind the knowing irony one can surely 
detect insecurity; behind the classical 
cadence, hints of a romantic imagination. 
Gibbon’s upbringing had been shaky: both 
his grandfathers had been involved in 
financial scandal; he lost his mother when 
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he was ten; his sister and his brothers died 
in infancy; he himself was short, ugly, 
sickly and weak - and he lost his fas 
early. Is it charitable to grudge him hi 
harmless urbane vanity? Is it reasonable t 
take at face value his classical pose as the 
noblest Roman of them all? Mr Low has 
said that ‘he writes almost throughout his 
work as though he were a cultivated senator 
of the better days of the empire.’ This may 
explain his too Augustan view of the 
Romans; but it fails to account for the 
energy and colour of his excursions into 
barbarian history. He too was a Romantic 
manqué; no wonder Beckford bought his 
library when he died. The world was chang- 
ing in 1789, but Gibbon had helped to 
change it. The tall marble columns of that 
chilling prose had always been a-flicker 
with strange fires. 


Jericho 


Oh the sun stood still above the Passport 
Office 

And Joshua remembered Moses. 

They chewed gum, they sweated gore, 

Their visas were refused once more 

And the Tables of the Law were broken 
again. 


And the sun stood still above the Law 
Courts in Fleet Street 

And Joshua remembered Moses. 

Adulteries and libels both 

Got bogged in medieval sloth 

And the Tables of the Law were broken 
again. 


And the sun stood still above the hard 
courts in Hampstead 

And Joshua remembered Moses. 

Refugees from worlds away 

Worked out their loneliness in play 

And the Tables of the Law were broken 
again. 


And the sun stood still above the Stock 
Exchange 

And Joshua remembered Moses. 

Thousand of ants in pinstriped pants 

Went back upon their tracks like ants 

And the Tables of the Law were broken 
again. 


And the sun stood still above the dome of 
Paul’s 

And Joshua remembered Moses. 

The fires were out from the war we lost, 

Also the fires of Pentecost, 

And the Tables of the Law were broken 
again. 


And the sun stood still above Notting 
Hill Gate 

And Joshua remembered Moses. 

The Caribbean in spite of cosh 

And flick-knife wouldn’t come out in the 
wash 

And the Tables of the Law were broken 
again. 


And the sun stood still above the Ministry 
of Defence 
And Joshua remembered Moses. 
Neither sense nor conscience stirred, 
Having been ultimately deterred, 
And the Tables of the Law were broken 
again. 
Louis MAcNEICE 
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The Soles Pilgrimage. By MirA BEHN. 
7ongmans, 25s. 

The story of Madeleine Slade, who as Mira 
Behn spent 23 years in the service of Gandhi, 
is far from ordinary. But it is simple. There 
is the strength of simplicity in her character, 
and in her record. What the analyst might 
make of the Beethoven - Gandhi - Beethoven 
progression I have no idea. But it happened. 
The girl, without musical training, experienced 
a decisive ‘realisation’ of Beethoven, struggled 
to acquire enough French to talk to Romain 
Rolland about it, heard from him an almost 
accidental reference to Mahatma Gandhi and 
recognised the inexplicable voice of her des- 
tiny — inexplicable because Gandhi's ashram 
was the last place in the world into which to 
carry an aesthetic attachment. It is the 
abandonment not merely of comfort or 
security for a spiritual call but of the spiritual 
satisfaction itself. Now that too is finished: 
when I last saw Mira Behn, paddling through 
the London rain in her saffron sari, she was 
about to disappear to a rural retreat near 
Vienna — back to Beethoven. 

One can only speak of the compulsion as 
mystical — and centred (however much Gandhi 
might try to assume the contrary) upon the 
person rather than the cause. Idolising of the 
Mahatma is unfashionable today, in India or 
elsewhere. But Mira Behn’s recollections are 
notably free from attitudinising. The commit- 
ment once accepted, there is no need to labour 
it, and her personal account proceeds by 
incident more than by exposition. Without a 
trace of self-pity she makes us see quite 
poignantly the nature of the ordeal to which 
she submitted (sometimes, it seems, as a 
penance, ‘wt fcr what?) Of the communcl 
life of the ashram she writes that ‘because of 
my devotion to Bapu .. . I so completely 
disciplined myself that I actually believed that 
I liked it’. Of course her nature asserted itself 
in nerves and anguish, only to be assuaged 
again in some new place or task. In an almost 
matter-of-fact style she tells of sharing a 
prison-cell with a woman whose clothes were 
still stained with the murder of her child, 
tending cholera-victims in appalling condi- 
tions - or, on the visit to London for the 
Round-Table Conference, driven past the 
gates of her childhood home with a Mahatma 
too busy to stop. 

‘The ability to suppress is the preliminary 
to eradication,’ wrote Gandhi most heretically 
to Mira Behn when she heard of the death of 
her mother and poured out her heart to him 
in a letter. The silences of his own control are 
often mentioned: at the deaths in internment, 
first of his secretary Mahadev and then of his 
wife; at the moment of truth when the apostle 
of Hindu non-violence countenanced euthan- 
asia for a sick heifer; or on the many occasions 
when the crowd pressing upon him became a 
mob in its excitement. His lifelong experi- 
ments upon himself had always to be 
communicated. His passion for manipulating 
the personal lives of others was criticised by 
some as a wasteful diversion of his time and 
energy, by others as morbid or dangerous in 
itself. If we ignore, as Mira Behn herself does, 
the journalistic gossip that appeared from time 
to time, it is in this cultivating motive that we 
can expect to find many of the pointers to 
Gandhi's relationship with his English disciple. 
This book is hers, not his. It becomes a 
document not by repeating the issues and 
developments which swell so many volumes 






the struggle’? It is this: ‘Bapu wanted me to 
be “perfect” and yet to be myself. The two 
things just did not fit’. 

Very little of Mira Behn’s activity, in point 
of fact, was political. Gandhi recognised the 
usefulness of British associates as emissaries, 
but the nearest that she got to an influential 
role was her investigation of the mood of the 
people in the eastern ‘invasion-zone’ in 1942, 
followed by talks with civil and military 
officials; and there the initiative was hers, She 
can be faulted when she slips into political 
asides. She does not seem to realise, for 
instance, that Gandhi knew in advance, and 
accepted, Lord Irwin’s decision to let the law 
take its course with Bhagat Singh. And which 
were the ‘British circles’ where the prospect of 
a Gandhi-Jinnah settlement were viewed with 
‘serious alarm’? But these excursions are only 
momentary. Nor will it do us any harm to be 
reminded, where her personal theme is caught 
up in a public one, that the achievement of 
independence was something more than the 
signatures on a gentlemen’s agreement. It was 
a revolution, and people got hurt in it. 

FRANCIS WATSON 


Playing with Fire 
The South Sea Bubble. By JoHN Carswett. 
Cresset. 30s. 


The Great Swindte. By 
Collins. 21s. 


VIRGINIA COWLES, 


21 March — 330 
17. August — 900 
1 September — 770 
19 September — 380 
28 September — 190 


These were the figures for South Sea stock 
in the year 1720; figures as eloquent as any 
figures can be. Behind them lie many stories 
of fortunes made and lost, of shattered hopes 
and shattered lives. At one end of the scale 
was Thomas Guy, who sold shrewdly on a 
rising market, and founded a hospital on the 
proceeds; at ihe other was the luckless Duke 
of Portland, who withdrew from the agitated 
metropolis to seek refuge from his creditors, 
and a less expensive standard of living, in the 
decent obscurity afforded by the governorship 
of Jamaica. 

What was the explanation of the mid- 
summer madness of 1720? It is over a quarter 
of a century since a study of it appeared, and 
there was ample room for a new, full-length 
account. By one of those ironies which must 
be particularly galling for publishers, two 
separate accounts have now been published in 
the space of a month, the last chapter of each 
entitled, perhaps rather obviously, ‘The End 
of the Affair’. Both are serious attempts to 
unravel the tangled story, and both capture 
well the frantic atmosphere of those hectic 
months, Miss Cowles rather more stridently 
than Mr Carswell. Neither is particularly easy 
reading. Mr Carswell can be cryptic and allu- 
sive, and the going is sometimes tough; Miss 
Cowles, lighter and brighter, is less readable 
than she might have been, because of @ 
tendency to write short sentences of uniform 
length and rhythm, which makes for 4 
curiously jerky and monotonous effect. She 
also likes to introduce picturesque details, 
which at times detract from the continuity of 
her story. If I had had £50,000 to invest 10 
South Sea stock in January 1720, I cannot 
help thinking I would have fared better with 

Mr Carswell as my agent. Miss Cowles would 
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I didn’t attend the Labour Party Conference 











(BUT I READ THE SUNDAY TIMES!) 


You might think he’d attended the Labour Party Con- 
ference, but actually he was in London! The Sunday 
Times keeps him accurately informed on Politics, The 
Arts, on Business and the City, on Travel, and on Men 


and Affairs generally. with a unique and delightful style which wins new 
The Sunday Times does more than present the news in _ readers week by week. Order your copy from your 
crisp, concise fact; it gives a rounded, considered newsagent this Sundav. 


THE SUN DAY TIMES One of the World’s Great Newspapers 


and unprejudiced opinion of events and trends. 
In more pages than any other British newspaper, The 
Sunday Times is in turn serious, provocative, witty, 
stimulating. Above all, it is pre-eminently readable, 
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have made me feel a good deal more at home 
in Court circles than would Mr Carswell, but 
might she not have been paying too much 
attention to the gossip of the great, to be 
aware of the moment to sell? 

Mr Carswell, on the other hand, really 
knows his way around the City. He has fol- 
lowed the twists and turns of the careers of 
men like John Blunt and Robert Knight, and 
provides a useful biographical guide to the 
individual members of the Court of Directors 
of the South Sea Company. His book is the 
product of valuable research into manuscript 
sources, and is an important contribution to 
the financial history of the early eighteenth 
century. It also gains heavily over Miss 
Cowles’s book in its ability to relate the South 
Sea affair to the wider context of the econo- 
mic life of the time. Miss Cowles tells a story 
well enough: the story of the ‘Great Swindle’. 
Mr Carswell is all the time trying to probe 
deeper, and discover why the early eighteenth 
century was such a great age for great 
swindles. He concludes that the swindles 
‘illustrate far more than the gullibility of an 
age. They sprang from a vision of material 
progress in advance of the technical capacity 
to achieve it’. 

This is the theme of his study: the vast 
opportunities afforded by the commercial 
expansion of the late seventeenth century, and 
the technical backwardness which hampered, 
and eventually was seriously to slow down, 
that expansion. This theme can be followed 
through his book, and gives it at once a unity 
and a significance which transcend the inci- 
dentals of the story. How far the stagnation 
of so many aspects of English life between 
1720 and 1740 can be attributed to the South 
Sea affair will always remain a matter for 
debate, in which Mr Carswell provides 








TOM STACEY 
The Brothers M 


This big novel introduces a 
major literary talent. Its 
subject matter is of prime 
importance, for it deals with 
a friendship between a 
Canadian and an educated 
African The action takes 
place in Oxford, Uganda, and 
the Congo, the issues it raises 
are at the very heart of the 
matter which now makes 
headlines everywhere. It may 
well prove to be the definitive 
novel on the African 
dilemma. 


CHRISTINE 
BROOKE-ROSE 


The Dear Deceit 


Intelligence, clarity, wit and 
irony, qualities for which this 
author is already well known 
(remember The Languages of 
Love, and her Grammar of 
Metaphor) are ever-present in 
this devastating full-scale 
portrait of Alfred North- 
brook Hayley, hypocrite, 
charmer, reprobate, whom 
Miss Brooke-Rose wonder- 
fully succeeds in making not 
only credible but likeable too. 
18s. 
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valuable ammunition. And for those who 
prefer the incidentals, or wish to consider the 
vanity of human nature, there is much on 
which to ponder. There must surely be some 
significance in the fact that, among those who 
burnt their fingers worst in the South Sea 
flame, were Scottish peers and dons. 
JOHN ELLIOTT 


self forced to use abstractions, he informs 
them with a passion that makes them seem 
more like objects felt than ideas cogitated, 

The Drunk in the Furnace, W. S. Merwin’s 
fourth book of poems and the second fg 
appear in this country, is the work of one 
of the most impersonal of the younger 
American poets. In this, he is markedly unlike 
Richard Eberhart. Mr Merwin seems to me 
to work by two methods; either he searches 
assiduously for the significance or meaning 
which resides in animal life, weather, land. 
scapes, the jobs of men and women, or he 
seeks concrete analogues for his own abstract 
ideas. His last book, Green with Beasts, 
illustrated both these methods; his new one 
is more concerned with the second. 

He is one of the most eloquent poets now 
writing in English. His language is confident, 
expansive, allusive. His cadences, which some. 
times appear to be entirely free, are, in fact, 
severely though unobtrusively disciplined. He 
works chiefly with a long, supple, unrhymed 
line, a line which is perfectly suited to argu- 
ment and ratiocination as well as to descrip. 
tion. Here, for example, is the beginning of 
‘Bell Buoy,’ which appears in The Drunk in 
the Furnace (a whole group of poems in this 
book is, incidentally, concerned with the sea); 

So we set signs over the world to say 

To ourselves, returning, that we know the place, 

Marking the sea too with shaped tokens 

Of our usage, which even while they serve us 

Make one with the unmeasured mist... 

Mr Merwin is a highly civilised poet who is 
obsessed with the dark violences, the irrat- 
ional disturbances that lie so near the surface 
of man and of the natural world. His poems 
are searches for order, searches which are 
so vivid and compulsive that the reader feels 
forced to participate in them himself. 

In his second book, Poems, the young 
Indian poet, Dom Moraes, shows the same 
delicate lyricism which informed his first. 
Mr Moraes works entirely from _ personal 
experience, from his own emotional con- 
flicts. A few of his new poems, such as ‘A 
Letter,’ ‘Song’ and ‘Autobiography’ are 
successful attempts to recreate his own child- 
hood and adolescence. Most of the others are 
love poems of a haunting clarity and a touch- 
ing honesty. 

Mr Moraes is as eloquent as Mr Merwin 
but in an entirely different way; his language 
does not search, it enacts. What is most 
remarkable in his work is the way in which 
words seem to be driven out of him to fall 
not into chaos, but into beautifully articulated 
stanzas: 

‘I shall be he whom you will never find, 

Except in me: I am the last pretence: 

Dark angel of the world, who moves behind 

Dayfall, and whispers truth to innocence, 

Hurting it into tears...’ 

He is a poet of feeling not of ideas, of 
images not of concepts. If some of his 
metaphors seem to have become needlessly 
obsessive — I am thinking now of the repeti- 
tive ‘climbing’ and ‘stone’ — his best poems, 
those about love, depict a reciprocity of 
passion and tenderness which is most lucidly 
communicated. 


Searching with Words 


Collected Poems 1930-1960. By RicHARD 
EBERHART. Chatto & Windus. 25s. 


The Drunk in the Furnace. By W. S. MERWIN. 
Hart-Davis. 12s. 6d. 


Poems. By Dom Morass. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. 10s. 6d. 


Richard Eberhart is an American religious 
poet who writes without either a system of 
beliefs to buttress his visions or a stylistic 
tradition to provide him with a recognisable 
series of symbols and metaphors. A problem, 
therefore, which faces all American poets - 
namely, the establishment of a literary tradi- 
tion — presents itself to Mr Eberhart in a 
peculiarly urgent and challenging way. Every 
poem he writes is both the transcription of an 
experience and also an inquiry into the 
validity of that experience. His special art is 
to make questions look like affirmations. 

Mr Eberhart’s Collected Poems represent 
the work he wishes to preserve from 30 years 
of poetry-writing. He has always been a 
prolific poet, a man who nags and teases at 
the same theme through dozens of poems. 
This theme is well expressed in a poem 
called ‘The Moment of Vision’ which first 
appeared in his fourth book, Burr Oaks: 


The moment of vision will come when it will, 
The gift of the gods, the unshakable 
Unbreakable 

Subtle intuitive stewardship, and still 

That matchless satisfaction of the maker. 


He is a mystical poet in the most exact 
sense: that is to say, the vast majority of his 
poems are attempts to ensnare, to hold down, 
a transcendent experience or, to put the 
matter in traditional Christian terms, a per- 
sonal awareness of God. But along with this 
desire to depict such an experience with com- 
plete fidelity goes the poet’s delight in his own 
craft, the ‘matchless satisfaction of the 
maker.’ 

Mr Eberhart is not an elegant poet; his 
language and texture have nothing of 
Richard Wilbur’s chic comparisons or 
Wallace Stevens’s scintillating and eclectic 
imagery. He is more concerned with being 
true to his own thoughts and feelings than 
with enticing his readers. He is, above all, 
determined to be honest and would rather 
write clumsily than impose an outward order 
on a poem which is chaotic at heart. 

Since he has been obsessed with one over- 
riding theme throughout his writing life, his 
work shows none of the ascents and descents 
which usually appear in the development of 
more conventional and more worldly poets. 
His subject-matter is his own vision or what 
R. P. Blackmur has aptly called ‘the observa- 
tion of the ideal’. Thus the famous early 
poem, ‘The Groundhog,’ is in no way inferior 
to the fine later poem called ‘Formative 
Mastership’. The ‘reverence for knowledge’ 
of ‘The Groundhog’ has become ‘the calm of 
solitary imaginings’ in the later poem. The 
poet’s attitude remains the same, his theme 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


My Road to Berlin, by Willy Brandt, re 
viewed in our issue of 1 October, is published 
by Peter Davies at 25s. 

Four Screenplays, by Ingmar Bergmat 
(mentioned in our Autumn Books list) will be 
published by Secker & Warburg at 18s. It will 
include Wild Strawberries and The Seventh 














Secker & Warburg 


constant. And where Mr Eberhart finds him- Seal. 
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NEW 


Burnett James’s THE SOVIET 
BEETHOVEN SEVEN YEAR PLAN 


& HUMAN DESTINY 


An assessment for the layman of 
Beethoven’s “message” in terms of 
humanity. “I consider this to be an 
important as well as a most interesting 
book.” —COLIN WILSON. Illustrated. 


PHOENIX 25s. net 


Introduced by Alec Nove, Reader in 
Russian Social and Economic Studies at 
London University. This is probably the 
most realistic assessment of Soviet 
economic progress and potential ever 
achieved in a short volume. 


PHOENIX 10s. 6d. net 





John Freeman’s Barbara Jefferis’s 


LONDON HALF ANGEL 


FOR EVERYMAN 


William Kent’s popular guide has again 
been thoroughly revised and brought up 
to date. 

With 48 coloured street-maps, plans and 
full indexes. 


DENT 10s. 6d. net 


A moving portrayal of a little boy and 
his two families — one human and one 
feline. The author “is one of those rare 
spirits who describes what she sees with 
exquisite clarity.” 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS Illustrated 
DENT 13s. 6d. net 





RECENT SELLERS 


Malcolm Tillis’s 
CHORDS AND DISCORDS 
“I gulped it down with relish.” 
The Gramophone 
“A thoroughly charming work, unusual 
and entertaining.” Punch 


Illustrated PHOENIX 18s. net 


David Bolt’s novel ADAM 

“A restrained and elegant retelling of the 
creation and the fall: the beauty of 
Genesis and the innocence Milton failed 
to evoke.” JOHN O’ LONDON’S 


DENT 15s. net 
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JUST OUT 


EVERYMAN 
PAPERBACKS 


The first “quality” paperbacks (and 
astonishing value for money) drawn from 
the world’s most extensive and exclusive 
collection of great books. 


Mary Shelley’s 
FRANKENSTEIN 
256 pages 3s. 6d. net 


GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF LONGER POEMS 


488 pages 5s. 6d. net 


Boccaccio’s 
THE DECAMERON 
the first 40 novels 
320 pages 4s. 6d. net 


Oscar Wilde’s 


PLAYS, 
PROSE WRITINGS & POEMS 
448 pages 5s. 6d. net 


GHOST STORIES 
384 pages 5s. net 


Joseph Conrad’s 


THE NIGGER OF THE 
‘NARCISSUS’ 
TYPHOON 


& 
THE SHADOW LINE 
384 pages 5s. net 
Available now 


10-13 Bediord Street, London, W.C.2 












THE GUARDIAN 
= 


lively minds 


(like yours) 


like 


THE GUARDIAN 


Lively is as lively thinks. In a sense, Guardian readers 
are born, not made. They are equipped from the start 
with a hunger for more than the bare bones of life—a 
desire to know the How and the Why as well as the 
What. Such lively minds take naturally to the 
Guardian, for here is information transmuted into 
knowledge, knowledge given the extra dimensions of 


wisdom. Were you born a Guardian reader ? 
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at a body at all closely, may well see signs Hermann Mannheim, Edward Glover, and 
suggesting a cause of death not shown on Emanuel Miller, a remarkable trio) thought 
the doctor’s certificate; but, as Dr Havard that the words crime and criminology were 
points out, they are hedged in by the law of emotionally overloaded, popularly suggesting 
The Detection of Secret Homicide. By jjbe} and by fear of damaging their goodwill. perhaps the triumphant snap of handcuffs 
J. D. J. Havarp. Macmillan. 35s. A stillbirth may not come to the notice even after a roof-top chase. They stuck tg 
Pioneers in Criminology. Edited by HERMANN Of the undertaker, for there is no law (except ‘delinquency’ as a word with fewer ‘moral. 
MANNHEIM. Stevens. 45s. that relating to nuisance and public health, istic eg oem That — _ I think 
which can be simply observed) to prevent Unique journal has just become the British 
The age Journal of Crimincigy. Stevens. the burial or even d burning of a stillbirth Journal of Criminology, published now 
or in the back garden. Stevens for its founders, the Institute for the 
The belief that we should be better off Study and Treatment of Delinquency: its 
without coroners (I had held it strongly for editors have fresh reason to believe that the 
years) is modified - bludgeoned, almost - by mental science in which they are universally 
. » this book into the realisation that, though it respected figures has at last achieved intel. 
out of 142, for example, in 1959. Fewer still would be nicer without some coroners, the ligent recognition. But the new Journal never. 
would emerge from a study of this disturb- coroner system itself, as the mainspring of theless honours its past by adding to its 
ing book by Dr Havard, physician, surgeon, q medico-legal investigation technique. is title, in much smaller type, ‘Delinquency and 
and lawyer, with any shred of credulity left; essential to any hope of reducing the murder Deviant Social Behaviour.’ Among the con- 
for it seems that the most competent rate, or even finding out what the murder tents of Volume 1, No. 1, nothing is more 
physicians, called upon to certify causes of rate is. valuable than the survey of research projects 
death on the basis of ‘the available clinical ‘Pioneers are always superseded, wrote now going on in the field of criminology, 
history and external examination of the Gilbert Murray in Stoic, Christian, and for if the Journal did not provide this indis. 
body,’ are likely to be wrong in one out of Humanist, ‘otherwise they would not be pensable compilation I don’t know who 
every three cases. Every year, more than pioneers.’ He was writing about Comte and would. The rechristened BJC is already an 
100,000 people are certified dead without positivism; and the extent to which positivism international institution. 
being seen by the doctors who thus declare among criminologists has survived to in- 
what they have died from, and many others fluence the criminal law of England is fascina- 
are certified dead as very much a tingly suggested in Dr Hermann Mannheim’s 
arrangement wit Insurance possibilities jntroduction to Pioneers in Criminology. i 
which have been gratefully exploited in a This remarkable collection of studies, the first Wild Man Changed 
number of well-known cases. Euthanasia is yolume in the new Stevens ‘Library of 
far more prevalent today than is uneasily Criminology, would be worth possessing for Neither Fear Nor Favour. By JoHN Mc 
supposed (to legalise it with safeguards might Dr Mannheim’s essay alone. The range of his GovERN. Blandford. 16s. 
even reduce its incidence); and Dr Havard thought and the clarity of his prose (in an The Clydesiders who burst upon West- 
cites many instances in which a doctor, with- adopted language, a fact which I find it hard minster in 1922 were some of the very few 
out troubling to look at the body, has to remember) make it the perfect tract for revolutionary Socialists that this country has 
ascribed to prolonged and known illness a those who, in increasing numbers, are now produced. They could preach the old- 
death later found to be a ‘mercy killing.’ wanting to know what criminology is about. fashioned doctrine of class war with complete 
Undertakers, often the only people to look | know a normally sophisticated man who conviction, because it was an accurate des 
went to interview one of our leading crimin- cription of the daily life. of the Scottish 
ologists for a newspaper, and was dismayed workers they represented - and remained so 
to find that he had no magnifying glass or long after conditions further south were im- 
fingerprint powder. Criminologists will not proving. Perhaps, indeed, it was the isolated 
come into their own until it is widely realised abnormality of Clydeside life that explains 
that they do not wear deerstalker caps or why these wild men’ became domesticated 
even rewrite famous trials for evening papers. pets at Westminster, where their talk, which 
Between Dr Mannheim and Dr Clarence was stark truth at home, sounded like 
Ray Jeffery, who is Professor of Sociology in romantic legend. By 1945, when I first saw 
the Arizona State College and concludes this them in action, Maxton and Kirkwood had 


Criminology Arrives 


Among the people who need to study the 
annual Criminal Statistics for England and 
Wales, not many are misled by the apparently 
high rate of detection in murder cases - 132 


C. H. Ropes 





The Blinding 
Light 


HEINRICH SCHIRMBECK 














‘A fascinating and stimulating book with a short history of criminology, this mouldered into ancient but still splendid 
: IK.’ GUARDIAN fast-developing science is at last portrayed ruins - the kind of Socialist agitators a Tory 
No other novel portrays the succinctly and vividly — without, if one may can safely love. Even George Buchanan, 
dilemmas and possibilities of the be inferentially rude to a large number of whom I got to know as a surprisingly success- 
present age so powerfully and recent writers, any mumbo-jumbo. In- ful Minister of Pensions and Chairman 
clearly. A novel of a scope vidiously or not, I wish to urge the import- of the National Assistance Board, had 
and dignity to equal Thomas ' 


ance of two other essays in this book - Pro- degenerated into a humane, entertaining but 
fessor Wolfgang of Pennsylvania on Lom- completely cynical observer of the political 
broso, re-established here as the man who game. 


Mann at his best.’ stuarT HOLROYD 
‘A fascinating and impressive 


novel.” scoTsMAN 21s (despite all his nonsense about criminals’ A much more distasteful example of this 

J i. ears and feet) re-directed emphasis, at an retreat from revolution is afforded by John 
fresh feiffer important moment, from the crime to the McGovern, who resigned his seat last yea 
criminal; and that of Dr Peter Scott of the in order to concentrate on his work for 

PASSIONELLA and other stories. Maudsley Hospital, who, by way of present- Moral Rearmament. Unlike Maxton, Mc 


ing Henry Maudsley at his ‘hottest and Govern was a proletarian, a typical Glasgow 
coldest’, has (over-modestly, I think) stood Irishman, brought up under the shadow of the 
back and let Maudsley do most of the writing priesthood and for this reason half rebel and 
himself. A splendid book. -half conformist. Before he entered politics 

Delinquency is now to juvenile as pot is he had an adventurous life, serving his 


‘Bang up to date. As for Boom! 
(story No. 4) it is a tour de force. 
Succinct, horribly logical and 
masterly.” joHN oO’ LONDON’s 10s 6d 


Elizabeth 
Ferrars 


THE SLEEPING DOGS 
‘Exciting and ingenious, 
ilingly interesting.’ oxrorD MAIL 
Crime Club Choice 10s 6d 


Collins 


to be whispered about other people’s children. world as a soldier and seaman. 
When the first number of the quarterly 





work, and thief-catching. Its editors (Drs revolutionary fervour withered too, until 





to kettle. Both have become popular epithets, apprenticeship as a plumber, wandering the 


In the ILP he soon made his mark as af 
British Journal of Delinquency came out in organiser and agitator, concentrating, accord: 
July 1950, its title was criticised on the ground ing to his own account, on the rougher side 
that the word delinquency was not appro- of street politics and leaving the theorising 
priate to a journal intended to cover the and policy-making to Maxton. Then, in 1930, 
whole field of criminology - law, medicine, John Wheatley died and McGovern, who 
sociology, psychology, psychiatry (which took his place as Member for Shettleston, 
started life as clinical psychology), chemistry, soon won notoriety as one of the wildest of 
physics, architecture, history, theology, social the wild men. But, as the ILP withered, bis 
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that remained of his ILP radicalism was an 
antiCCommunism so embittered that it finally 
turned him into a junior Joe McCarthy. When 
he was still a Labour Member of Parliament, 
for example, he told a press conference in 
Bonn that there were 79 under-cover Com- 
munist agents in the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. But he was as unwilling, under 
pressure, as his American counterpart to give 
any details! 

Moral Rearmament requires of anyone 
who has been ‘changed’ that he should 
accept the four Absolutes, which include, 
{ believe, Truth and Love. Yet | have never 
read an account of life in the Labour move- 
ment which is more Outrageously selective in 
its facts Or more malicious in its judgments 
than Neither Fear Nor Favour. Despite his 
conversion, Mr McGovern remains a good 
hater, and any Christian charity that is going 
he bestows on such Top People outside the 
Labour Party as Sir Winston Churchill and 
the Royal Family. 

Nevertheless, the book has some small 
historical value. One chapter, for example, 
contains a fascinating and detailed account, 
based on first-hand knowledge, of some very 
fishy peace-making by Lord Beaverbrook 
during the phoney war. Later on we are 
reminded of the one gloriously funny and 
wholly creditable episode in Mr McGovern’s 
long parliamentary career. It was during the 
Bevanite crisis and a vote was to be taken 
on German rearmament. We _ Bevanites 
announced our intention of abstaining and 
it became clear that, if the Whips ordered 
the Labour Members into the Government 
lobby, there would be a mass revolt. Instead, 
therefore, they instructed everybody to 
abstain from voting for the Party policy. 
Characteristically, McGovern went off and 
voted in the Government lobby. When he 
was threatened with expulsion at the Party 
meeting, he looked Mr Attlee in the eye and 
said, ‘Clem, I only had the courage of your 
convictions.’ 

For the sake of that one immortal moment 
I am willing to forgive and forget the com- 
placent vindictiveness with which John Mc- 
Govern remembers those colleagues who 
have tried to remain faithful to convictions he 
himself once held. 

R. H. S. CROSSMAN 


Half Citizens 


Newcomers: The West Indians in London. 
By RutH Giass. Allen & Unwin: Centre 
for Urban Studies. 21s. 

Coloured Immigrants in Britain. Edited by 
J. A. GrirFitH. Oxford. 25s. 


Who can now be unfamiliar with the prob- 
lems created by the post-war incursion of 
fellow-citizens — some 210,000 of them - 
Whose skins are a different colour from our 
own? We have either read or observed that 
the immigrants have trouble finding jobs 
equal to their qualifications; that they are fre- 
quently exploited by landlords; and that they 
meet prejudice equally in pursuit of pleasure. 
Neither of these studies adds much to the de- 
tailed knowledge available of the way immi- 
grants live in this country and how they and 
we behave, but, for all that, both books are 
valuable because they are dedicated to 


shaking complacency and because in each the 
Case is argued persuasively for an Act of 
Parliament against discrimination. 


The danger is that if no action is taken, the 
of discrimination will be 


present amount 
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accepted and will slowly increase, Public 
opinion will begin to accept the idea of a large, 





coloured m:aority with modified rights, a body - 


of half-citizens generally earning their living 

at lower wages, living in poorer conditions. If 

discrimination is allowed to persist without 

any remedial action being taken, the personal 

status of this large group of fellow citizens will 
* steadily decline. 

Undoubtedly the danger Professor Griffith 
here describes is a very pressing one. Full 
employment enables us to be complacent 
about it. Trade unions which in Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, Bristol, Coventry and else- 
where had their idealistic intentions severely 
Strained some years ago, can, at the moment, 
easily lay their hands on their hearts. As their 
native members move to decently-paid jobs 
in motor car or engineering works, the immi- 
grants move in on the buses and railways. 
(Even so, unemployment among coloured 
people in the Midlands is some seven times 
as great as among white.) But should there be 
a recession this winter the unions are very 
likely going to find themselves in a position 
more difficult than in 1957 and for this reason: 
thousands of immigrants now have seniority 
in their jobs. 


If, as they are required to do, the unions 
insist on the principle of ‘last in, first out’ 
when deciding who is to be sacked, many 
immigrants will be entitled to stay. How will 
the sacked white workers take this? Especially 
if they are casual labourers without any sense 
of solidarity? The unions may well find them- 
selves echoing that remark of Ben Tillett’s to 
the Jewish clothing workers in the Nineties 
which Mrs Judith Henderson quotes in her 
lucid chapter in the symposium: ‘Yes, you 
are our brothers, and we will do our duty by 
you: but we wish you had not come to this 
country.’ 

This remark of Tillett’s raises, of course, the 
question of whether the immigrants’ difficul- 
ties are really problems of colour. Do the 
Irish encounter as much prejudice? Is the 
hostility that West Indians meet in the dark 
corners of minds in Notting Dale and Brixton 
any different from the disgraceful prejudice 
that exists in a town like Wick against the 
tinkers — the McPhees — who have settled 
there? Clearly there is a more powerful 
sexual stratum in colour prejudice, but how 
much is the impulse to resist Commonwealth 
immigrants founded in the threat people in 
this class-ridden nation believe they represent 
to status and respectability? 

All of which scarcely eases the painful 
effects of disctimination on minority groups 
who suffer from it. ‘And does it really make 
any difference’, asks Mrs Glass, ‘if prejudice 
is called by another name?’ The fact is that 
coloured people are more easily discernible 
targets — and both these studies make it clear 
that they are not becoming less so. Mrs Glass, 
who was assisted by Mr Harold Pollins, has 
studied the housing and working conditions 
of West Indians in London; offers a full 
account of the troubles of two years ago; and 
analyses attitudes towards this large and gay 
group of immigrants. 

The evidence Mrs Glass offers, like that of 
the contributors to the Institute of Race Rela- 
tions symposium, seems to me to override even 
the reasonable objections to legislation against 
the colour bar. The government is given to 
arguing that an act of parliament would run 
the risk of recognising the existence of dis- 
crimination in a way which might draw atten- 
tion to it, and would tend to foster rather than 
do away with it. Laziness is probably the kind- 
est epithet for this attitude. Laws may not 
make people civilised, but they help. And this 
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Catherine 
Chailey 


‘Gentle comedy . . . Trollopean, 
Jane Austenish, it has lots of fun 


HUMPHREY 
PAKINGTON 


with cathedral close and country 
house life and the prejudices of 
the family that Catkerine shocks 
by . . . falling in love with one of 
the new aristocracy, the cook’s 
scientist son at Cambridge.’ 

ANGELA MILNE 
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bags of cultural references and 
quotations, a tone of genial 
cynicism . a plot, clues, a 
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to Earth 


The exciting story of a successful 
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is no academic matter. The housing situation 
is degenerating; unemployment is a real possi- 
bility. The immigrants have every right to 
be here, and so have every right to be 
regarded as equal citizens. These two books 
are valuable reminders that legislation is 
necessary not only to avoid the repetition of 
the violence of two years ago, but to ensure 
that immigrants are offered equality of oppor- 
tunity with people born here. 
W. JoHN MorGaNn 


New Novels 


The Dear Deceit. By CHRISTINE BROOKE-ROSE. 
Secker & Warburg. 18s. 


To Kill a Mockingbird. By Harper LEE. 
Heinemann. 16s. 


Fenwick Houses. By CATHERINE COOKSON. 
Macdonald. 15s. 


Something Light. By 
Collins. 15s. 


I have read many novels that appeared to 
have been written backwards, but only one 
that was intentionally so, and that is The 
Dear Deceit. Miss Brooke-Rose starts with 
the funeral of Alfred Northbrook Hayley, 
liar, thief, pornographer, prude, hypocrite, 
snob, fanatic, and she finishes up with his 
childhood. It isn’t flashback; the reader is 
simply taken back and back and further 
back through the years as though he were a 
psycho-analyst delving deeper and deeper 
into the character of this horrible yet 
pathetic and engaging man. Now one hesi- 
tates to use the word ‘gimmick’ when dealing 
with so scholarly a writer as Miss Brooke- 


MARGERY SHARP. 
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Anglo-Egyptian 
Relations 

L. A. Fabunmi 


The most comprehensive and thorough 
study yet written of the Sudan. 
Question, from the very beginning 

of the issue to its climax in 1956, 
presented as a case study in power 
politics. 

50s. 








A Critique of 


Paradise Lost 
John Peter 


. « » Immeasurably advances a critical 
debate that has been going on for 
nearly 30 years ... Professor Peter brings 
a sensible, sensitive and fresh mind into 
this debate ... 


Contextual criticism at its best.’ 


R. George Thomas, WESTERN MAIL 
25s. 
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Rose, but the question must be asked: would 
Alfred Northbrook Hayley be such a fascinat- 
ing character if his story were told the right 
way round, if, so to speak, one were to read 
it backwards? And the answer is yes: he is 
an original. But the way Miss Brooke-Rose 
has dealt with him, letting the outer husk 
fall away and then stripping off layer after 
layer of character formation until we see 
the shivering village boy at the beginning of 
it all, is enlightening and technically superb. 

The innocent childhood game that tumbles 
into something adult and serious is a fairly 
common theme in fiction, but I have not for 
some time seen the idea used so forcefully 
as in To Kill a Mockingbird, a first novel by 
an American writer. The game is ‘Making 
Boo come out’ which the children of a 
Southern lawyer play outside the old home 
of a family of foot-washing Baptists where, 
according to one among many legends, Boo 
Radley has been kept chained up for years 
and years for stabbing his father with the 
scissors. Pretty soon we are in the adult game, 
based on the same fear and fascination of 
the dark: the ugliness and violence of a 
Negro’s trial for rape and the town’s oppo- 
sition to the children’s father for defending 
him. Miss Lee does well what so many 
American writers do appallingly: she paints 
a true and lively picture of life in an Ameri- 
can small town. And she gives freshness. to 
a stock situation. 

Fenwick Houses is a cloth-cap novel, not 
about the ugly ducklings or golden geese of 
a working class on thé move, but about a 
settled, Catholic mining family in a village 
in County Durham. Christine is a young girl 
who, sheltered by her mother and by the 
priest from the attentions of the local boys, 
falls disastrously for a stranger, one Martin, 
and becomes pregnant. Martin disappears; 
she brings up her baby, waiting for him to 
come back, which he does five years later, 
only to clear off again; and by golly if she 
doesn’t become pregnant again! I doubt 
whether the plot would stand up in court, but 
Mrs Cookson is so much at home in her 
mining community that she makes the whole 
thing solid, credible, warm and satisfying. 
The first half of her book is set in the years 
before the Welfare State and it is in this 
period, I would guess, that she is happiest 
(I have not read any of her previous work). 
It is with something of a shock that we realise 
that by the end of the book we are well into 
the Forties, for little of the restlessness and 
re-appraising of working-class life in that 
period comes through. For this reason, 
Fenwick Houses is something of a penny- 
plain among the twopence-coloureds of con- 
temporary working-class fiction. But well 
worth the penny. 

Miss Margery Sharp has written a cosy, 
innocent tale, which if you don’t hurt it will 
do you no harm, about a likeable girl who 
wants to get married to every man she meets 
only the man in each case only wants to take 
advantage of her kindly nature. The book’s 
256 pages are divided into four parts, the four 
parts are divided into 29 chapters, and each 
chapter is divided into about half a dozen 
numbered, easy-to-read segments. Why I am 
most obliged to Miss Sharp, however, is be- 
cause she has been so accommodating in 
putting such a clear label on her book. 
Something Light she calls it and something 
light is exactly what she has on offer. I hope 
other authors will take the hint, and I look 
forward to Something Cryptic, Something 
Significant and Something Monumentally 
Boring. 

KEITH WATERHOUSE 
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The Possessed 


¥. 
we 


/The Bachelors. oe SparK.: Macmillan, 


16s. = Ql. 2 


Muriel Spark’s new novel will probably 
seem more impressive to readers who have 
not read Memenio Mori than to those who 
have. It is certainly not to be missed, for, it 
goes without saying, it is very funny. Miss 
Spark’s talent, it seems to me, is in many ways 
akin and comparable to Anthony Powell’s in 
his pre-war fiction. With beautiful economy, 
she isolates, as Mr Powell did, a rather nar- 
row range of contemporary types and pins 
them to the page quivering in their essential 
absurdity. Her victims this time are, as the 
title indicates, bachelors — barristers, museum 
keepers, schoolmasters, journalists, living in 
NW3, SW3, W111 and like places - and 
widows: in other words, the incomplete and 
deprived. 

In one most important respect, however, 
she differs from the young Mr Powell. She is 
conscious - indeed, it is the foil to her 
comedy - of the unease that lies just beneath 
the surface of living, of the horror that cannot 
be faced and that must be faced. In this, her 
comedy has its affinities with Eliot’s in The 
Family Reunion and The Cocktail Party. In 
Memento Mori she brilliantly and boldly 
canalised the unease that haunts all life in the 
mysterious telephone voice that warned the 
septuagenarians and octogenarians who were 
the main characters of the novel that they 
must die. By comparison, the Asmodeus-figure 
of the young man with the incipient horns in 
The Ballad of Peckham Rye was a whimsical 
and ineffective creation. 

Since Memento Mori, Miss Spark, it seems 
to me, has been seeking without success for a 
device comparable with the telephone voice 
of that book in its power to tap the latent 
horror. To have succeeded in The Bachelors 
she would have had, I think, to have written 
a different kind of novel. She hasn’t, in fact, 
been quite bold enough, and had she been, 
she might very well have disrupted her light, 
oblique, sotto voce comedy. The characters of 
The Bachelors are linked to one another 
through their relations with a middle-aged 
medium, Patrick Seaton, who is about to face 
a charge of forgery and fraudulent conver- 
sion. Seaton is the centre of a small Spiritual- 
ist group, The Wider Infinity, of which the 
widow he has defrauded is a member. The 
novel charts the reactions of the characters 
to Seaton’s predicament and in doing so ex- 
poses most entertainingly a genteel under- 
world of pointless existences and pathetic 
wishfulfilments. Her own attitude to all this 
Miss Spark makes plain through the charac- 
ter of Ronald Bridges. He is, as it were, the 
real thing. He knows the true nature of pos- 


session by the unconscious or the subliminal, - 


for he is an epileptic. A Catholic who had 
once hoped to be a priest, he has had to learn 
to live with his epilepsy. He knows at first 
hand that the ‘spiritual’, or whatever one calls 
the forces mediumship invokes, is not some- 
thing lightly to played about with, that it is 
in fact destructive of personality, as the whole 
character and career of Seaton, who scarcely 
exists as an integrated person, show. : 
Bridges has accepted the especial curse laid 
upon him as the other bachelors have not. So 
far so good: Miss Spark has made her point. 
Unfortunately, her treatment of Bridges 18 
scarcely less glancing than her treatment of 
the other characters, who by comparison are 
trivial in the extreme. Slight cases of witch- 
craft off the Bayswater Road are one thing; 
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Bridges’s case is quite another. He belongs, if 
J understand Miss Spark’s conception of him 
rightly, to an entirely different circle of 
Hell - or Heaven - from that of the other 
characters. He belongs, it seems to me, to 
another novel. I wish Miss Spark would write 
it; even if it meant the temporary rending of 
her admirably elegant comic art. 
WALTER ALLEN 


Changing Down 


Behind the Scenes of Motor Racing. By KEN 
Grecory. MacGibbon & Kee. 25s. 


Fifty Years with Motor Cars. By A. F. C. 
HILitsTeaD. Faber, 21s. 


I have a weakness for books about motor 
racing. I wish motor racing writers had a 
weakness for literature. Behind the Scenes of 
Motor Racing, for example, should have 
made intriguing reading. The author knows 
everyone connected with the sport; he has 
managed Stirling Moss and Peter Collins; 
is in on the British Racing Partnership and 
the Yeoman Credit Racing Team; was secre- 
tary of the BRSCC, and has even done a little 
racing himself. You would never guess it from 
the way he writes. When he sticks to the facts 
he can be interesting enough, but his personal 
comments are about as individual as a travel 
brochure. His simply trots out the clichés of 
the Book of High Life and Business Success. 
It's really rather frightening to read a grown 
man writing like an advertisement. Occasion- 
ally, his innocence is amusing: 

1 glanced at the newspapers, but they carried 

nothing but grave news. Then I thought about 

the car, and realised that the tank was empty. 
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There and then I phoned up the travel agent 
and booked a flight to Nassau. 


The ‘grave news’ in question was Suez! Yet 
his book is full of fascinating titbits, particu- 
larly about the great Moss: I never knew, 
for example, that after winning the fastest 
Mille Miglia ever he got back into a car at 
midnight and drove from Brescia to Stuttgart. 

A. F. C. Hillstead’s book is altogether more 
engaging. After all, he can write and that does 
more than make his work easier to get 
through than the pudding which Mr. Gregory 
would, I suppose, laughingly refer to as his 
prose. It also means that a person emerges 
from the book instead of a business concern. 
The person in question is, I grant, as reaction- 
ary as they come (and they come, heaven 
knows, reactionary): Mr Hillstead believes 
that the world in general and motor cars in 
particular have degenerated since the turn of 
the century; in fact, nothing has really gone 
right with cars since the manufacturers 
abandoned chain drive and took the gear 
lever off the running-board. All the same, cars 
are his passion and he has followed them with 
a peculiar disregard for his career. 

He took a dogsbody job with A. V. Roe 
so as to be at Brooklands before World War I. 
He went off to South America and drove 
ironshod lorries across the Patagonian desert 
before there were roads to drive on. He joined 
Bentleys and became their sales manager in 
the years when the firm was still so small and 
unstable that he had to pay for business 
lunches out of his own pocket. Yet nothing 
really seemed to worry him, provided he could 
work with cars. He remembers each quirk of 
each machine and describes it lovingly. 
Occasionally, the passion becomes a mania; 
he begins to confuse cars with people and 
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vice versa; ‘In build, complexion and manner, 
he was as different as chain drive is from the 
“conventional bevel and ‘crown wheel’. Occa- 
sionally, too, he succumbs to the occupational 
vice of motoring writers: the need to justify 
himself, down to the last boring detail, in 
quarrels no one remembers. But as the con- 
fessions of a motor addict, Mr Hillstead’s 
book is sympathetic, unpretentious and 
intriguing. And it proves that the sport is, 
after all, a drug like any other. 
A. ALVAREZ 


Week-end Competition 


No. 1,599 Set by Scythrop 


The usual prizes are offered for a conversa- 
tion (limit 150 words) on the Wolfenden 
Report, in which one speaker thinks the sub- 
ject is the Report on Sport, while the other 
supposes it is that on Prostitution and Homo- 
sexuality. Entries by 25 October. 


Result of No. 1,596 Set by Donkey 


The following lines were written by Dr 
Erasmus Darwin in praise of Arkwright’s 
spinning process, established on the Derwent: 


First, with nice eye, emerging Naiads cull 
From leathery pods the vegetable wool; 
With wiry teeth revolving Cards release 
The tangled knots and smooth the ravell’d 
fleece : 
Next moves the iron hand with fingers fine, 
Combs the wide card, and forms th’ eternal 
line; 
Slow with soft lips the whirling can acquires 
The tender skeins, and wraps in rising spires; 
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With quickened pace successive rollers move, 
And these retain, and those extend, the 





rove: 
Then fly the spokes, the rapid axles glow 
While slowly circumvolves the labouring 
wheel below. 
The usual prizes are offered for not more 
than 12 lines, in this manner, on any modern 
industrial process. 


Report 

This was an excellent entry and a score or 
more competitors reached the usual prize 
level. It seemed as if the wonderfully evoca- 
tive words (tungsten, crucible, turbine, crystal, 
and so on) took over and evolved their own 
similes; the industrial process itself became 
responsible for the discipline of the verse. It 
is difficult to quote, but I sympathise with 
James S. Fidgen’s ‘Coggerwocky’: 


The transverse crownwheel pinion arms then 
fold 
Around the intake output manifold... 
The cathodes and the anodes shunt the loads 
Until, thank God, the whole machine 
explodes. 


Runners-up: Adrienne Gascoigne, Living- 
stone K. Bluntmore, Gloria Prince, B. B. 
Causer, G. J. Blundell, Doris Pulsford, 
Audrey L. Laski, David Iliffe, Ethel Talbot 
Sheffauer, Michael Stroud, Lyndon Irving, 
Fred Meredith and Rhoda Tuck Pook. Two 
guineas to J. A. Lindon; a guinea each to 
G. J. Stirling, W. H. H. Tucker and Alberick; 
half a guinea each to Marion Jordan and 
L. G. Udall. 


COLD-WELDING TWO ALUMINIUM STRIPS 


First are the Coated Tongues of silver-grey 
Fed to the high-speed whirling Wires which flay 
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“There is no denying it is the 
liveliest biography and likely to 
be the most discussed that we 
shall see this side of Christmas.” 


—DANIEL GEORGE 
(The Bookman) 


LLOYD 
GEORGE 


By RICHARD 
LLOYD GEORGE 
Earl Lloyd George of Dwyfor 
Reveals his father’s private life in this 


frank, compassionate biography of a 
great statesman. 


Illustrated 21 /- net 


THE STORY OF THE BULGE 


BATTLE 


By JOHN TOLAND 


The chaotic Battle of the Ardennes, 
1944, absorbingly reconstructed 
, from interviews with combatants on 
both sides. 


Illustrated 25/- net 








The surface with their steel, rip off the dross, 

And leave a mutual-joy reflecting gloss 

On mirror’d Lady Metal and her Match. 

Now hold, moist panting breath! Hot fingers, 
snatch 

Not with such greasy appetite at Love, 

Till Married properly by Force Above, 

Cold-press’d with Applicable Too! together, 

Both in one Die, the upper on the nether, 

No more to separate in peace or war, 

The pair now barely half of what they were 
before. 

J. A. LINDON 


THE HYDROGEN BOMB 


First gentle cordite goads the massy sphere 

With twin of Pluto’s silver to cohere: 

Now wingéd neutrons pierce the sacred door, 

And two appear where one had stood before; 

This lightning army grows to set ablaze 

The soft Deuterium with ardent rays. 

More swiftly yet, shy Protons now unite 

And sacrifice their limbs for greater light; 

And new-born Helium with zealous flares 

Outshines by far the sun whose name it bears. 

The surging orb soars heavenward and dies, 

While gaping Earth stares feebly in surprise. 
G. J. STIRLING 


SIEMAN’S OPEN-HEARTH MILD STEEL PROCESS 


Three glistening demons guard the furnace door 
And watch the greedy flames consume the ore; 
Atop the solvent scrap the limestone flees 

And melting, mingles with impurities 

Until the taint is purged and steel is won 

From sulphur, phosphorus and silicon. 


Then to his task th’appointed demon goes 
And smites the tap-hole till the liquid flows. 
A hundred suns burst forth upon the day 
To light the heaven with hell’s breakaway; 
Then ladled slag, drawn off, grows black and cold 
While tensile induration fills the ingot mould. 
W. H. H. Tucker 


THE BOTTLE FACTORY 


First, ready piled, the moving belt await 
Siliceous sand and sodium carbonate; 

These Nature yields to form, with limestone grit 
In just proportion mixt, glass-blowers frit. 

The roaring vats rotate, and suction draws 

The frit into th’ electric furnace’ jaws; 

Fused by fierce heat into a viscous mass, 
Thence fly the nuggets of translucent glass 


These for some priceless vintage, those for beer. 
With automation’s admirable art, 
Untouched by human hand, each process bears 


ALBERICK 


ON CANNING FRUIT 


The gleaming metal jaws gape, eager now 
T’engulf the harvest of the orchard bough; 
Reluctant stems are eased from mellow fruit: 
On moving belt abundant rolls the loot, 

Where eager hands remove such tarnished prey 
As feels the touch, already, of decay. 


To catch the influx of the unstemmed tide; 

In tinny ranks await the proffer’d meed 

Of sugared syrups; sway with lessened speed 

T’obtain the crown of shining cap; and last 

In vap’rous vat endure the purging blast. 
MaRION JORDAN 


Fresh from the wheaten fields about 

The fruit of Ceres falls in measured rout 

Full cleansed into fair water all prepared 

And then by Vulcan’s raging aid is aired. 

The gentle pulp, not touched by human hand 
Moves steadfastly along an endless band 
Through spinning rollers crushing it so fine 


By dumpy sprockets turned and made to shay® 
So to where fires of Hades yawn agape. 

But now arises incense sweet ethereal, 

Comes forth full born the golden breakfast 





L. G. UDALL 
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Blown in their moulds the bottle-shapes appear, 


its part. 


Conveyed by unseen power, then gilded vessels 
glide 


Then combed to threads by steely teeth in line. 


cereal, 
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The Countryside 


EDWARD HYAMS 


There is almost no month of the year when 
we do not hear pheasants calling - a sudden 
outburst of three to 30 short, excited croaks, 
This sound is much commoner now than the 
melanci.vly cluck and wail of partridge 
although that also, and the persistent crying 
of pewits out of the mist, will always be 
associated in my mind with this place. 

Although pheasants are to be seen all the 
year round, it is only now, in autumn, that 
we become aware of their great number. You 
may see a dozen at a time, each cock a subtle 
composition of rich colours, in any small 
field cleared of wheat a month ago by com. 
bine and baler. Often, two or three will loiter 
about a road, especially a road overshadowed 
by beech trees. They have no road sense and 
it is necessary to slow the car and give them 
a chance to do what they hate doing: take to 
their wings. For birds so strong and swift in 
flight, they seem to take little pleasure in it, 
and will probe a bank or hedge bottom for 
any issue to enable them to escape on foot, 
before making the tremendous effort of a 
steep take-off. And like domestic fowl they 
never get up without a peevish outcry. 

Pheasants do not seem to flock: you may 
see a dozen in one place, but they have no 
more the air of being together than a dozen 
people who happen to be using a passenger- 
crossing at one time. Partridges, however, 
stay in their coveys until they pair late in the 
winter: six, eight or ten will scuttle across a 
road or ride, as unwilling to fly as pheasants. 
And although they will be neither in line 
ahead nor line abreast yet they are as obvi- 
ously a family group as several pheasants 
together are obviously a chance gathering. 


* * * 


Though not, like partridge and grouse, 
natives, pheasants are perfectly well estab- 
lished as wild birds. But their number is 
maintained, now as formerly, by ‘preserving’. 
In spring you xcan see, here and there, a 
pasture field symmetrically dotted with coops 
in each of which a hen-pheasant broods on 
a clutch of eggs. In Dorset last year when I 
wanted to cross hilltop land to the cliff-edge, 
I had to satisfy armed guards that I was no 
egg-thief. The place was an _ enormous 
pheasant hatchery. The nobleman these game 
keepers worked for was not spending 
thousands a year on pheasant-rearing for the 
love of sport or the entertainment of his 
friends. Pub gossip put the price of carrying 
a gun in his shoots at 300 guineas a season, 
and that gave you the right to only one brace 
of birds: if you wanted more, you bought 
them. The bag went to market to be sold in 
the shops at anything from 20s to 40s a brace. 

Whether this business is profitable of 
merely pays the land-owner for his sport, | 
do not know. Well-managed, it probably 
shows a profit. But not all the pheasants m 
England are preserved birds. There is much 
wild breeding and sometimes a new combina 
tion of genes produces a singular beauty. For 
a whole September a pheasant as blue-black 
as a raven haunted our hen run, either in love 
with the hens, of with their maize, or perhaps 
with the safety of their cage. From time 
time a cock-pheasant will tread a domesti¢ 
pullet; the offspring of such irregular unions 
are, as Gilbert White wrote after describing 
one, ‘mules’. And, no doubt isolated by theif 
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own singularity like our black pheasant, they 
lead hunted, precarious lives. 


* * * 


I favour our undemocratic system of game 
laws. Free game rights and you exterminate 
the game, as in France. A French sportsman 
of my aquaintance, with a little money to 
spare, does his shooting in Ireland. But 
pheasant-preserving is no longer and need 
not be a rich man’s privilege. I know of two 
small game-preserving syndicates in this 
neighbourhood, run by men living on wages 
or the earnings from small businesses. They 
work like this: a farm-foreman, a publican, 
a small shopkeeper and a tractor-driver, all 
fond of shooting and members of clay-pigeon 
shooting clubs, join with a smallholder whose 
property includes a dozen acres of coppice 
or woodland. Eggs are bought and set under 
two or three broody hens in someone’s yard. 
A score of pheasants are reared and in due 
season released in the syndicate’s bit of wood- 
land and kept there by feeding with grain. 
When autumn comes the total bag of 
pheasants will not necessarily, or even 
usually, be equal to the number reared: some 
stray, and some are poached by foxes. But-I 
dare say that where the little man’s wood 
marches with the great man’s preserves, it is 
not unknown for the syndicate’s bag to 
exceed their reared stock. 





Recent books on the English countryside: 
The Coast of England and Wales in Pictures, 
by Professor J. G. Steers (Cambridge, 30s.) 
and The New Forest, a symposium intro- 
duced by the Earl of Radnor (Dent, 30s.). 
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TAURUS 


. Monckton reports, referendums, rumours 
of nationalisation — Africa is always good for 
a story. But the City is no longer willing 
to squander emotion abroad, The sponsors 
of the biggest and best-advertised unit trust 
offer yet are prudently trying to lure the 
small investor with the promise of a high 
return on his money rather than of a quick 
capital profit, yet even they refuse to touch 
Africa: when they need high yields, they 
will buy good English preference shares. 

The City’s present phlegm, however, is a 
symptom of watchfulness rather than apathy, 
its solicitude for the market being now tem- 
pered with the hope that Bank rate will 
soon be reduced to a more reasonable level. 
This hope owes little to the argument that 
the British economy, always one whisky 
under par, now needs at least two to keep 
it going; nobody really regards a small cut 
in Bank rate as a pick-me-up, and the offi- 
cials (as opposed to the politicians) show 
few signs yet of wishing to abolish HP 
restrictions or reverse the squeeze on bank 
advances. But the hot money for which 
the Duke marched his men so furiously up 
the hill in June has at last surfeited them all. 
They now expect to be marched at least 
half-way down again. 

An accident promises to make the retreat 
less painful than it might otherwise have 
been. The United States, dutifully sup- 


ported by Britain, made it quite plain to 
Germany at the recent meeting of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund that action should 
now replace pretexts — long-term measures 
to assume a fairer share of the burden of 
foreign aid, immediate steps to discourage 
the dangerous craze for D-marks. The sim- 
plest, least painful course of action open to 
Germany is a cut in short-term interest 
rates> Reluctant as she may be to cut rates 
while the boom is still roaring, her reluctance 
seems to have weakened. The City, at any 
rate, when the French cut their discount 
rate at the end of last week, immediately 
assumed that Germany and Britain would 
soon follow France. The government, cash- 
ing in on an assumption which has every- 
thing to recommend it, is selling gilt-edged 
stock for all it is worth. 


* * * 


If the balance of payments statistics are 
to be improved-and they certainly need 
improvement — there is everything to be said 
for bringing in someone sufficiently fresh and 
experienced to pull to pieces the established 
procedures and prejudices. The Board of 
Trade’s long inquiry into the movement of 
long-term capital into and out of Britain, and 
into the return earned on this capital, shows 
up the old estimates as the wild guesses they 
often were and makes it possible, for the 
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WRITING TUITION MUST BE PERSONAL 


To succeed as a writer you must be coached by profes- 
sional journalists . . . teaching individually, taking a 
personal interest in you. 


The London Schoo! of journalism is no mushroom con- 
cern sending out stereotyped courses. Founded 40 years 
ago by Lord Northcliffe it has a wonderful record of 
success. Your work is handled efficiently, understandingly 
— and promptly . . . no waiting two or three months. 
ou wish to visit us you can meet one of our 
orincipals or discuss your problems with your own 


But wherever you live, here or abroad, you will work 
under one coach. In addition we will assess your talent 
for suitable markets, thus helping you to sell some of 
the work you do. LSJ Courses cover Staff Journalism, 
Articles, Stories, TV and Radio Plays and Children’s 
Fiction. Write today for “‘Writing for the Press’’ to 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (N.S), 
19 Hertford Street, W.1 GRO 8250 
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10 gns. Value for £5.19.6 
BEST EVER BARGAIN IN BOOKCASE 
OF RARE QUALITY ales only 916 


Wales only 7/6 
Never before—and probably Fee | 
never again—such an oppor- [| /y' 
tunity! Act now—limited 
number of craftsman made, pA? A?) 
contemporary design book- [f(t 
cases. Light or medium oak, | 2g 
Mahogany and walnut shades. i : 
= available in waxed pine Fas ~~ 
+ 2 overlapping full | 

length PLATE GLASS, sli - 
ing doors, 34” x 284”, keep 
dust out. State shade. 35” 
wide, 33” high, 94” dee 











Other sizes available. Write for list. 4 e 
BLOOM & SPIVACK (Furniture) Ltd. (Dept. NS. 
138, Old St, London, E.C.1, CLE. 0138. 
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with 50 drawings 
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| PINNOCK 





OFFER UP TO 


Put your savings to work for you. In- 
vest them with PINNOCK FINANCE 
and reap the benefit of these generous 
Interest Rates. Send to-day for the 
fully descriptive Brochure which tells Ff 
you all about PINNOCK and explains | 
how easy it is to open a Deposit \ 
Account. \ 


INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY. IF RE-INVESTED, | 
£100 MORE THAN DOUBLES ITSELF IN 10 YEARS | 
NO FEES, DUTY OR COMMISSION 1 

EASY WITHDRAWALS t 

INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 i 
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Watch your Savings GROW 


WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY- WITHOUT WORRY 








FINANCE | 


COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN ) LIMITED 





INTEREST 


PLUS 17 ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 


Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. B.) Ltd. is a mem- 
ber of the world-wide Pinnock Group, Es: 
1891. Assets over £1,000,000. 
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To: THE SECRETARY, 
Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltd., 
F 127 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 


Please send me fully Descriptive Booklet on 
how to open a Deposit Account. 
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first time, to discuss foreign investment 
policy seriously, 

But the new figures are still tantalisingly 
incomplete. No attempt has been made, for 
example, to measure the value of foreign 
investments and it is stili impossible to tell 
whether British investment in the mines and 
plantations of the sterling area is as much 
less profitable than US investment in British 
industry as it appears to be: something bet- 
ter than depreciation figures should be made 
available, for all the obvious difficulties of 
valuation. Again, the multifarious opera- 
tions of oil (and insurance) companies have 
still to be analysed, and until the analysis 
is published it is impossible to judge whether 
oil is even more important than everyone 
supposed or whether the old estimates of 
private investment abroad were pitched too 
high; this question, which is not academic 
at a time when countries of the western 
alliance are all busily cooking figures to show 
how much they are already doing for 
the underdeveloped foreigner, should be 
answered before long. A third question can 
be answered as soon as the Board of Trade 
chooses — how much of Britain’s private long- 
term investment abroad (which turns out, 
as expected, to be predominantly in the ster- 
ling area) has been going to Australia, New 
Zealand; South Africa and Rhodesia, and 
how much to the rest? , 


* * * 


It begins to look as if the government 
may have taken fright over Cunard. It is 
certainly going to provide a loan of the size 
recommended by the Chandos Committee to 
help Cunard build the recommended replace- 
ment for the Queen Mary - it could hardly 
do otherwise, having tangled the Queens with 
British prestige in its election manifesto — but 
the ‘form and conditions’ of the loan 
are going to be somewhat different from 
those recommended. Lord Chandos sug- 
gested an £18m loan at a rate of interest which 
was not merely well below anything Cunard 
could hope to get in the market but which was 
to be reduced still further if Cunard’s return 
on its own minority share in the new Queen 
fell below a vaguely-defined three per cent. It 
is not surprising that this was more than 
Cunard’s competitors were prepared to 
stomach. 


Company News 

Bids are still going strong. A John Brown 
subsidiary is thinking of bidding for Coventry 
Machine Tool. Pressed Steel is acquiring 
Auster and going into the aeroplane busi- 
ness, with Peter Masefield of Bristol to show 
it the way. Venesta, which makes plywood 
and packing-cases, is using the money it got 
by selling its aluminium foil business to Tl 
in bidding for Winterbottom Industries. 

M. Samuel, the merchant bank which at 
the turn of the century switched from import- 
ing shells to financing oil exploration and 
still acts as Shell’s financial agent, is to 
become public. 

The Sunday Pictorial, balancing higher 
dividends from Associated Television against 
a drop in its own profit, has raised its in- 
terim dividend. 

Imperial Chemical shares have fallen a 
little since the announcement that another 
1.8m. shares had been handed over to 
employees under the profit-sharing scheme: 
ICI] employees are known to find a quick 
capital profit irresistible. 


The Chess Board 


No. 570. Dodge For Enticing 


My headline quotes one of the Oxford Diction- 
ary’s lucid definitions for something we chess- 
players are apt to be bothered about: a trap. 
We may covet it or fear it, and some of us may 
be slightly ashamed of it when finding ‘piece of 
duplicity’ as one of the O.D. definitions for 
‘dodge’ but another one says ‘device for secur- 
ing an end’, and since the end we wish to secure 
is victory, why shouldn’t we use any device serv- 
ing that end? What’s wrong with psychological 
warfare? Nothing, I would say, evidently in full 
agreement with K. Dreyer, the South-African 
master who sent me this game from the Johannes- 
burg Club Championship. 


1) P-K4, P-QB4; 2) Kt-KB3, Kt-QB3: 3) P-Q4, PxP: 4) 
KtxP, P-Q3; 5) Kt-QB3, Kt-B3; 6) B-QB4, P-K3; 7) B-K13, 
B-K2; 8) 0-0, 0-0; 9) K-R1, B-Q2; 10) P-B4, Kt-OR4; 11) 
P-KS, Kt-K1; 12) Q-Ki4, KixB; 13) RPxKt, P-B4; 14) PxP 
e.p., RxP; 15) Q-K2, P-QR3; 


Now here Dreyer saw certain possibilities, 
provided he could get the enemy Queen on to 
her QB2. Trying to lure her by the ‘win of a 
tempo’ he played 16) B-Q2, provoking... 
Q-Kt3; and after 17) B-K3 Black promptly 
ae by . . . Q-B2. The sequel was remarkably 
short. 


18) P-BS, Q-QI; 19) PxP, B-QB1; 20) Kt-QS5, R-Kt3; 21 
KtxB ch, QxKt; 22) R-B7, resigns. ; 


1960 


An equally well deserved chessbook voucher 
goes to Dr P. C. Wason who sent me this 
interesting game he won in a BCCA tournament 
this year. 

1) P-K4, P-QB4; 2) Kt-KB3. Kt-QB3; 3) P-Q4, Pxp: » 
KixP, Kt-KB3; 5) Kt-OB3, P-Q3; 6) P-B4, P-KKu; }) 
B-OKtS, B-O2; 8) BxKt, BxB; 9) P-KS. PxP; 10) PxP, Ki-K5. 
11) KtxKt, BxKt; 12) 0-0. B-Kt2; 13) R-K1, Q-O4: 14) P-gy 
BxKP; 15) Q-R4 ch, K-Bl; 16) B-R6 ch {Better than Rap 
which would be refuted by . . . BxP ch!; 17) KxB, Qxk; 
18) B-R6 ch, K-Ktl; 19) K-Ktl. Q-R4; 20) Kt-BS, Q-B3: 
21) 0-04, P-K4! cic], B-Kt2, 17) Kt-K6 ch, OxKt: 18) Ras’ 
QKi3 ch; 19 BK. QxP; 20) R-KBI. R-K1? [Loses at 
once; he might have tried . . . R-Q1j; 21) Q-Q7!, ; 
R-QB1, Q-R4; 23) RxP, resigns. — 07). Gas 

Now here’s a position which D. H. R. Stally- 
brass achieved in the recent Ilford Congress, 
/2r3k1/2q2r1p/4p1pB / p3p3/2Pp4 / 3QiKtRI | 
P4K2/R7/. This certainly looks like one of those 
positions pregnant with combinative Possibilities, 
and Stallybrass promptly started with a some- 
what obvious but none the less pleasing Rook- 
sacrifice. 


1) RxP ch, PxR; 2) QxP ch. K-R1; 3) R-RI, Rxkt ch 
fevidently the only chance]; 4) KxR, Q-B3 ch; 5) K-B2, 
B-K8 ch lagain the only chance to stave off immediate 
disaster]; 6) RxB, R-KKtl; 7) Q-B6 ch, K-R2: 8) Q-B7 ch 
K-R1; 9) R-KKtl, Q-K1; 10) B-Kt7 ch, resigns. F 


The 4-pointer for beginners is a game position 
achieved by one of our A: L. G. Kennion, 1960 
regular contributors. He _— 
had just played R-B3, 
and when his opponent 
(well aware that the Kt 
was taboo) blundered 
- « - Q-KR4_ White 
forced the win quite 
prettily in 3 moves. 
How? For 6 & 7 ladder- 
points both B and C 
are wins; and since the one comes from one 
of our Israeli readers and the other one from 
Edinburgh’s most loyal ladder-hero, we've got a 
competition as completely homemade as it ought 
to be in a ‘Readers’ Own’ week. Usual prizes. 
Entries by 24 October. 

B: J. Aizikowicz, Haifa, 1960: /q7/3k4/8/2K5/ 
2Q5/24/. 

C: E. Allan, Edinburgh, 1960: /8/p7/Iqp3K1/ 
4kp2/2P4p/PKt1P4/1R5P/8/. 

















REPORT on No. 567. Set 24 September 

A: 1) . . . Kt-R4?; 2) KtxP! ( . . . PxKet being ruled 
cut by 3) B-B7). 

B: 1 K-Q4, P-Q3 (forced); 2) K-B3, P-Q4 (forced); 3) 
K-Q4!, P-Kt5; 4) KxP!! After 4) K-Q3?? Black would win 
by . . . K-Ktl! etc., P-Kt6; 5) K-B6, K-Ktl (forced); 6) 
K-Kt6, P-Kt7; 7) P-R7 ch, K-R1; 8) K-R6! and draws. 

C: 1) P-K7, R-KS [. . . BxP being defeated by 2) R-BS 
chi; 2) R-B4!, R-K3; 3) R-BS ch, KxP; 4) R-B6!, R-K4; 
5) R-B4, ch, B-B5 (best); 6) RxB ch, K-Kt6; 7) R-B3 chi, 
K-R5 (best): 8) R-R3 ch!, K-Kt4; 9) R-Q3, P-B3; 10) R-Q8, 
P-K7; 11) P=Q, P=Q: 12) R-QS ch!! etc 

A fairly tough lot. Even so, quite a few 
correct solutions, even more near-correct ones. 
Prizes: E. Allan, C. Allen, M. P. Furmston, 
A. J. Sobey, J. J. Walsh. 

ASSIAC 





Week-end Crossword 427 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- 
tions opened. Entries to Crossword 427, New Statesman, 
Great Turnstile, London, WC\, by first post 25 October. 


1. Reots which put the norm 
ahead of certainties (8). 
5. Quoted party backing for 26. 

the sea (6). 





j Z 3 4 5 |6 7 


23 a 


25 26 





8 9. Team with a gap at centre- 
half (8). 


10.*An old man, broken with 
the —— of state’ (K. (6). 
Henry VIII) (6). 

11. It is not terminal but puts 


the people with the best 
degrees at the head (5, 4). 


— 


nN 


Ww 


catchy 


attractiveness (5). 


allocation for  discern- 


ment (11). 


19 17.1. am in the silent ship 
a for the barbarians 
11). 


20. Playwright 


~I 


oo 


finally has (8). 


21. Cudgel finishing with those 
reverse of healthy (9). 











.Calm down when caught 
with a proviso in wages 22.Course for a liberal and 


. Football team with a bit 
of cricket inside (6). 


.Composition with nothing 


13.Cleaner married for her 4, Disease half rife in re- 
writing petitions (11). 
14. Half hope to capture an 6.A court sat in chaos to 
create absolute rulers (9). 
. The tortoise has one leg 
below the earth (8). 


.Window frame as fitted 
into the building material 


backing for his work (5). 12. Possibly I am surrounded 
by powerful friends (11). 
who are sick and the 14. Anguish on board is a 
subject for the artist (9). 
23. Unhealthy looking for a 15. Satisfies animals without 
second with the driver (6). food (8) 





ACROSS 24. The sword of Sir Thomas 16. To take’ part in the struggle 
on earth (8). 
25. Roots for foreigners (6). 


Dry death possibly com- 
bined with water (8). 


I started a fire inside a 
friend (8). 
18. MP makes a mountain 
over a tiny fragment (6). 
19.‘To lift —— steel against 
our golden crown’ (Xx. 
Richard II) (6). 


DOWN 


a philosopher (5). 
SeET-SQUARE 
Solution to No. 425 


in it? (5). 





PRIZEWINNERS TO No, 425 
Guy Warrack (London, ws) 


Mrs A. Woods (Hayes) 
Mrs M. F. Bond (Windson 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

6s y line (average six words) 
imam two lines. Box 2s. 6d. 
Semi-display giving greater prominence 
90s. per inch Copy oy "Tuesday first 
post can normally be inserted same week 
NS.. >» Turnstile. London, WC1. 

Telephone HOLborn 8471. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





panes COLLEGE OF NORTH 
om ALES, BANGOR 


Ti soaeaeel ARE INVITED for 
two RESEARCH POSTS in connec- 
tion with an investigation by a small 
team of the physical, | and 





waters, vith particular reference to the 
biology of sessile marine organisms. 
The senior post is open to applicants 
with a reseatch degree in chemistry or 
a branch of biology, A thorough 
ding in the physical sciences is, 
ever, essential, and experience in 
analytical methods would be an 
advantage. Sala’ a £1,000 x £50 - 


The a ow is for 2 _ 


Salary an £700 x £50 ~ 7 PT900. 
Both posts are for a period of 5 years. 
Applications, together with the names 

three referees, should be sent to 
the Registrar, University College of 
North Wales, Bangor, from whom 
further details may be obtained, not 
later than 31 October 1960. 








COVENTRY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
Re-advertisement 

WARDEN required for WYKEN 
ADULT EDUCATION, COMMUNITY 
AND YOUTH CENTRE. Experience 
of Evening Institute Classes, Com- 
munity Centre and/or Youth Work 
desirable Post offers opportunities for 
development of large Centre and for 
experimental work in co-ordination of 
educational and social services. Salary 
APT Ill (£960 - £1,140). Living 
accommodation available. Application 
forms and fur! Particulars from 
Director of Education, New Council 
ces, Coventry. 





SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
YOUTH SERVICE - DISTRICT 
YOUTH OFFICERS 
(a) Barnes and Richmond 

(b) Esher. 


Applications. are invited from suitably 
qualified men or women for appoint- 
ment as District Youth Officer for 
Barnes and Richmond and_ Esher. 
Recognised Diploma or Certificate of 
Training with = and 
suitable practical experie: essential. 
Salary (men) £770 x £27 10s. - £1,070, 
(women) £720 x £22 - £980 plus equal 
Pay increment. 


Application forms and particulars on 
receipt of s.a.e. from Chief Education 
Officer, County Hall, — 
Thames, to be returned by 





CITY OF LEICESTER EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SERVICE 


Spumietions are invited for the 
Assistant Educational Peychologist 
in the School Psychologi 
Duties include educational and 
clinical work and afford much scope. 
Candidates will be be + va to possess 
a degree in 
training in chil psychology and to 
have had teaching —- Ability 
to lecture an asset. Applications from 
Persons at present taking training will 
considered. 
Sew in accordance with Grade 1 
the — Psychologist’s 


Further particulars and form of 
application may be obtained from 
the Director Education, Newarke 
Street, Leicester. leted 
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ESSEX 


nee YOUTH CENTRE & 
ENIOR EVENING _ INSTITUTE, 
ELMSFORD. 


Apatenions are invited for the post 
full-time WARDEN of | this 
Centre. 


Candidates should hold a Degree, 
Social Scienge Certificate/Diploma or 
Teaching Certificate and must have 
had experience in Youth work. 
Salary in accordance with Grade Il 
of Committee’s scales for full- 


x £201) to 
1,125 p.a. 


£ 

The scale is subject to additions for 
training, and for graduate —- 
tions, if in accordance with 

Salary Report conditions. Previous 
experience will be taken into account 
in assessing the commencing salary. 
Further details and application form 
from the Chief Education Officer, 
County noma Chelmsford. Closing 

date 31 October 1960. 





HILLCROFT ADULT RESIDENTIAL 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


RESIDENT TUTOR (woman) with 
good honours degree and some teach- 
ing experience or teacher training 
required in January or October 1961 
at adult residential college near 
London to teach, at first year level, 
either ECONOMICS or PSYCHO- 
and one of the following 
subjects: Social History, Political 
cory, Government or Philosophy. 
Salary range £753-£1,366 p.a. 
Further information: yond g Hill- 
croft College, Surbiton, Surrey. 


PRESS OFFICER 





The General Electric Co, Ltd requires 
a Press Officer to handle Press rela- 
tions for its wide range of lighting 
products, including display signs. He 
will also be responsible for editing 
one of the Company's magazines, 
with mass home and overseas cifcula- 
tion. He should be capable of organis- 
ing Press visits and keeping close 
contact with trade and home 
magazines. Ability to work on own 
initiative is essential, Journalistic 
experience preferred. Age 25-35. Apply 
in writing with full details to the Staff 
Manager, Magnet House, Kingsway, 
London, WC2, quoting Ref. P.O. 





UNvenaity of Sydney. Lectureship in 
Economics. Applications are invited 
for the above-mentioned position. The 
salary for a Lecturer is within the range 
£A1,730 x £105 - £2,435 per annum, plus 
cost of living adjustments and will 

subject to deductions under State 
po age eye Act. The commencing 
salary will be fixed according to the quali- 
ficauons and experience of the successful 





ASSISTANT 71 pte 
SECRETA: 

Sgustons are ieee he the post 

Assistant Education Secretary to the 
Bristol Co-operative Society Ltd. 
oe should have a good know- 

— of rative Organisations 
and of the activities organised by a 
progressive Co-operative Education 
Committee. Co-operative Union Certi- 
ficates an advantage. NUCO Scale of 
Wages. Accommodation own Tespon- 
sibility. Form of application, to be 
returned not later than Thursday, 
27 October 1960, may be obtained 
from e rative Education 
Department, Prewett Street, Bristol, 1. 





ST JOHN’S AND MANOR HOUSE 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE 


ST JOHN’S HOSPITAL, STONE, 
AYLESBURY, BUCKS. 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 
or SOCIAL. WORKER. Applications 
are mvited for the post of Psychiatric 
Social Worker or Social Worker to 
work with the Psychiatric Social 
Worker at St John’s Hospital, a 
Psychiatric Hospital with 865 beds and 
an extensive out-patient service. Can- 
didates must hold a _ Certificate 
approved by the Association of Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers or a Social 
Science Diploma or degree in Social 
Science. Salary in accordance with the 
Whitley Council scales. Applications, 
with two names for reference, to the 





Physician Superintendent, St John’s 
Hospital, forthwith. 
LOX IDON County Council. Qualified 


Psychiatric Social Workers required 
as members of mental health social 
worker teams now being established in 
the nine health divisions of the county. 
Duties of teams include all aspects of 
community care work for — ill 
and mentally sub-normal, and the psychia- 
tric social worker as a member of a team 
will have special responsibility for indivi- 
dual case work demanding his/her quali- 
fications. Interesting position with ample 
scope in tions" Ma service. Whitley salary 
and a eS — eligible. 
Particulars a ical Officer 
of Health ©. 1 NS)3589 710 0 County Hall, 
SE1. Closing date 31 Oct 





tions should be cummed to this 

office not later than fourteen days 

after the a of the advertise- 
men 





INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANISATION IN AFRICA 


requires bili staff ish/ 
French) with niversity and Te- 
farial training to fill interesting and 
Tesponsible tions French- 


Speaking and ish-speaking African 

countries; good salary; free furnished 

accommodation; leave on full pay at 

end of 18 month tour; possibilities of 

travel and conference’ work through- 
out continent. 


Please write, with full Particulars, 
Box 7867. 








PUBLISHER'S representative, salaried, 


to sell scientific and technical book 


to university level eis British Isle 
Taining given. Box 7: 


+) 
S. 








LA™. tutor wanted, Boy requires two 
evenings coaching he 9 week Iu GCE. 
South West London. 





t. Under Members’ 
Pa Scheme in cases approved by the 
University and its Bankers, married men 
may be assisted by loans to purchase a 
house. Further particulars and information 
as to the method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, WC1, 
Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 2 December 1 


NIVERSITY of Tasmania. Lecture- 
ships (2) in Political Science. The 
University invites applications for two 
vacant Lectureships in the Department of 
Political Science. ry scales for 
Lecturers are Grade II, £Al 650 - £70 - 
£1,860 and Grade I, £A1,860 - £70 - 
£2°350. Appointments will be offered 
within either of these grades according N 
qualifications and experience. Further 
a and information as to the me ~ 
a should obtained from 
e j of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, WC1. Ap plications close, 
in Australia and London, on 30 Nov. 1960. 


NIVERSITY  &. Tasmania. Lecturer in 
Psycholo; University invites 
applications ean the position of Lecturer 
in yore The salary scales for Lec- 
turers are Grade Il, £A1,650 - £70 - 
£1,860 and Grade I, £A,1,860 -— £70 - 
£2,350. Appointment will be offered within 
either grade according to qualifications 
and experience. Further ticulars and 
information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
onwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, WC1. Applications close, in Australia 
and London, on 30 November 1960 

















E Reine E of Sees Staffs, 


Executives hnicians invites 
—- > for the A... of ial 

icer for area. Applicants 
will be name to have experience in 
trade union organisation and collective 
bargaining. Salary scale (now under 
review): £834 10s. p.a. rising two 


. by 
annual increments to £934 10s. ra., plus 
£78 p.a, exps allnce. Application forms 
from the General Secretary, ASSET, 
‘Sutton House’, 314 Homerton High St, 
London, E9. Closing date for receipt of 
forms: 10 November 1960. 


a Gewish) Ret 
requi y (Wewi 

isation. Commencing salary oft S00 ie (plus 
bonus). Only first-class applicants (male 
or female) will be considered. Box 7851. 








meals, each supervised 


officers, psychologists, 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


Housefathers (single — resident or non-resident) 


required as a result of recently authorised increase in staff at Stamford 
House, London, W12, a remand home and classifying oo for 100 boys 
under 16 yrs. Housefathers will be attached to one of four groups (two 
of 30 boys and two of 20) physically separate except at assembly and 
by a housemaster for whom the 
deputise. Boys spend their normal school hou 
ment. There will be opportunity for the successful candidates to assist in 
assessment and allocation of boys committed to approved schools, and 
there will, be opvortunity for contact with probation officers, welfare 
psychiatric social workers and psychiatrists and with 
approved schools in Central and Southern England. Residential or com- 
parable experience essential; ability to organise hobbies and activities, and 
Possession of Home Office certificate an advantage. 
advancement to housemaster. 
Salary £555 x £20 to £595 (less £138 for board etc. if resident). 
4 weeks leave including Bank Holidays. 
(WDO/NS/2538/10), The County Hall, S' 


housefather may 
rs in the education depart- 


Opportunities of 


Apply to ew aaal Officer 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 





B® uires Programme Assistant 
(British). in eotennien Section. Duties 
ae bmg the oe ae Saae 
and organising programmes to 
Bulgaria "ae Albania, deputising for him 
in absence and supervising and co- 
ordinating duties of programme staff. Can- 
didates should have knowledge of British 
and international affairs, with particular 
reference to Eastern pa ability to 
work with and manage staff and i 
as a broadcaster or writer. Know of 
Bulgarian language .desirable but successful 
candidate must in any case be willing 4 
study the language in order to 
Teasonably fluent, Salary £1,395 ssibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising 
by five annual increments to £1,770 max. 
p.a. Requests for application forms 
Coston” addressed envelope and quoting 
reference 60.G.499.N.Stm) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, WI, within five days. 


B®. requires Assistant for English by 
Radio (English lessons for listeners 
overseas) to supervise the extensive eC 
of publications, including books, pamph- 
lets, sleeves and labels, and to maintain 
a high and consistent level of ta- 
tion. This will involve dealing with agents 
abroad, who in many cases are publishers 
on their own account, and with printers 
and binders. Ability to advise on typo- 
graphy, layout and effective use of illus- 
trations essential. Knowledge of colour 
printing, some experience of advertising 
and experience in a publishers’ office are 
desirable. Salary £93 Guy higher if 
qualifications exception: rising by five 
annual increments to fl, 185 p.a. max. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
60.G.510 N.Stm.) should reach Appoint- 
ments t, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W1, within five days. 


B® requires Assistant for its Arabic 
Service Audience Research Section in 
London. Work involves study of large 
volume of listeners’ letters mostly in 
Arabic from all parts of the Arab World. 
Duties include translating, answering and 
analysing letters, and analysing and heip- 
ing to draft reports on questionnaires. 
Good Arabic and English and ability to 
write well and fluently essential. licants 
should be generally well info » have 
an aptitude for working systematically and 
for handling information and selecting 
significant items. Ability to read hand- 
writing used in different parts of the Arab 
World an advantage. Salary £935 ibly 
higher if 








i rising 
by five annual increments to £1,185 p.a. 
max. Initial pny might lh J 
lower grade with prospect of later 
tion if no fully qualified candi ~¢ 
available. Requests for ———- fae 
(enclosing addressed envelope quotin: 
reference 60.G.512 N.Stm) should eeak 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, WI, within five days. 


B® requires Assistant (female), Field- 
work Section, 
Department, 
work but consist mainly of training and 
supervising part-time interviewers, men 
and women, engaged on the continuous 
countrywide surveys of listening and view- 
ing of adults and children. siderable 
travelling is involved and much time will 
be mt outside London. Candidates 
should be capable of giving ou and 
easily understood instructions people 
¢ mi different kinds. Good A ms 
{ BBC programmes and some Practical 
Sel in ce of staff or in 
market Py ~~ interviewing desirable. 
Salary £675 (possibly higher if qualifica- 
tions exceptional) rising by Poe annual 
increments to £875 “. td, es for 
application Rad 
envelope and nd “quoting m~ ae “OG 307 
N.Stm.) Teach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, Wi, 
within five days. 


E London School of Economics and 
Political Science. A Research Officer 
is required to work on a follow-up study 
sponsored by the t of Scientific 
and Industrial Research of attitudes — 
vocati a of 
which is e¢ last two to three 
years. Aj fcants 5 na 














range 
London Allowance. A salary higher than 
maximum quoted may be considered 
- nie oan with exceptional qualifica- 
assessing the starting salary con- 





CANE. Hill et Coulsdon, Surrey. 
Clinical Psychologist required at the 
above large psychiatric hospital. Applicants 


we possess honours in 
end qrotecetly have additional train- 
clinical psychology. Salary and 
s of service im accordance with 


those prescribed by the Professional and 
Technical Whitley Council ‘A’ for the 
Health Services. "Applications Stating age, 
qualifications and ¢ nce and naming 





xperic: 
three referees to the Physician Suwperin- 
tendent immediately, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contiaued 





NEW STATESMAN :- 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—coatinued 












15 OCTOBER 1960 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


TYPING, etc.—continued 





Can» Welfare Officers, London County 
Council. Children’s Department. Appli- 
cations invited from suitably qualified 


appointment as Child Welfare Officers. 
One vacancy exists now for male CWO; 
successful women candidates will be placed 
on a panel for appointment to future 
vacancies as they arise. Selected applicants 
will be based at one of nine Area Child- 
ten’s Offices in the County of London and 
their duties will include preventive case- 
work, reception into care, boarding out, 
adoption supervision, after care, bili- 
tati and other case-work for deprived 
children and their famili As childr 

under supervision are placed in a wide 
area in and around London a considerable 
amount of travelling would probably be 
involved and ability to drive is therefore 
very desirable. Assistance towards the cost 
of driving tuition would be available to 
non-drivers, Loans may be available to 
assist officers to purchase cars. Candidates 





should have previous experience of child 
care or allied social work; possession of 
Home Office Certificate in Child Care or 


certificate in Applied Social Studies and/or 
appropriate academic qualifications would 

an advantage. nmencing salary 
within range £665/£965 (subject to review) 
according to qualifications and experience. 
Opportunities for promotion to senior 
CWO positions carrying salary £850/1,185. 
Forms and details from Children’s Officer, 
(E.1/NS/2451/10), County Hall, Lond., SE1. 


ONDON County Council. Deputy 

Superintendent (male) required at 
Beechholme, Fir Tree Road, Banstead, 
Surrey, a home for 355 children (aged 
between 14 and 15 years) in the Council’s 
care, accommodated in a number of 
houses. Practical knowledge of modern 
child care and interest in future develop- 
ments in this field required with proved 
administrative ability, Successful candidate 
will deputise for Superintendent as neces- 
sary in all respects and will be responsible 
for particular aspects of the work as 
arranged with Superintendent. £790-£940 
(under review). 6 weeks leave including 
Bank Holidays. Apply Children’s Officer 
(WDO/NS/2630/10), County Hall, SE1. 


LMONER, Banstead Place. Pioneer 

unit for frehabilitation of severely 
disabled young people. Experienced 
Almoner required for planning, research 
and welfare, 32 beds with at least 90 
admissions a year. Applications to the 
Secretary, Dorincourt Estates, Leather- 
head Court, Surrey. 


HHILD Care Officer (Woman) with exper- 

ience required for Home Counties 
area, holding Social Science and/or HO 
Certificate Child Care. Able to drive car. 
Travelling and subsistence allowances. 
Appointment, according to experience, 
within APT Grades I/II (£610-£880), plus 
London Weighting. Transferable Super- 
annuation Scheme. Headquarters London, 
Apply in writing within 14 days of this 
notice, stating age, education, qualifica- 
tions, and experience, enclosing copy of 
testimonials and names of two referees, 
to the Children’s Officer, Thomas Coram 
Foundation for Children, 40 Brunswick 
Square, London, WCI1. 


ONDON County Council, Vacancies 

for qualified Psychiatric Social Workers 
exist at (1) Ardale Approved School for 
boys, Stifford, near Grays, Essex, (2) 
Coombe Hall School for 45 maladjusted 
boys, East Grinstead, Sussex, (3) Drome- 
nagh School for 34 maladjusted boys, 
Iver Heath, Buckinghamshire, and (4) 
Bredinghurst School for 45 maladjusted 

ys, Rye. Applications invited 
for full-time of part-time employment 
connected with one or more of these 
establishments. Duties mainly involve 
visiting children’s homes in_ London. 
Whitley salary and conditions. Particulars 
and application form from Medical Officer 
of Health (D.1/NS/2614/10), County Hall, 
SE1, Closing date 31 October. 


AFFRON Walden we College, 

Essex. Required 1 January 1961, or as 
soon as possible, a Senior Assistant to 
Domestic Bursar to be responsible for 
the organisation of work of daily cleaners 
and to work with and to represent the 
Domestic Bursar. A trained older person 
is sought who can take responsibility, 
previous experience taken into considera- 
tion in fixing salary on scale (or at 
maximum) £500 x £25 — £650, with vaca- 
tion living bonus and full residential 
emoluments. Pensionable post, Particulars 
from and applications to the Registrar 


BETHNAL Green Old People’s Welfare 
Committee. Applications are invited 
for the appointment of Assistant Visitor. 
Salary £4 per annum rising by annual 
increments of £25 to £525, Experience in 
dealing with old people an advantage. 
Able to drive car essential. Forms of 
application and conditions of appointment 
will be sent on application to_ the: 
retary, Old People’s Welfare Committee, 
Town Hall, Bethnal Green, E2. 




















cn of Bradford. Applications are 

invited for the a. of Keeper of 
Bolling Hall, a peri house museum in 
Bradford. Initiative and enthusiasm for 
the type of work carried gp will be looked 
for, and candidates should normally have 
a degree and some knowledge of history. 
Salary £815-£960. Further details from 
The Town Clerk, The Town Hall, Brad- 
ford, 1. Closing date 31 October. 


IDDLESEX County Council - County 
Health Dept. Psychiatric Social 
Workers reqd for both pre and after-care 
in Community ice. Adequate 
office accommodation & clerical assist- 
ance available. Offers scope & interest in 
this field of psychiatric social work. 
There is an establishment of 10 psychia- 
tric social workers, and a County 
Psychiatric Social Work Organiser has 
been appointed. Case-work consultation 
with experienced psychiatric social work- 
ers available for the newly qualified. 
PTA quals & salary. Established. Pre- 
scribed conditions. Car allowance pay- 
able. Particulars and 2 referees to the 
County Medical Officer, Ref. ‘S’, 3, 5, & 
7 Old Queen St, SW1, by 28 October. 
(Quote .499NS). 


OUaeO HERS required to take 
charge of mixed homes for 10 and 
12 school age children, respectively at 
Romford and _ Brentwood. Candidates 
must have had previous experience or 
training in residential work with children. 
Sala £450-£550 a year less £120 for 
board/lodging plus £30 if Home Office 
certificate held. Apply immediately to 
Children’s Officer, Essex County Council, 
220 London Road, Chelmsford. 


OCIAL Research Assistants. A leading 
commercial organisation invites appli- 
cations for six to twelve field assistants 
with professional qualifications in socio- 
logy, psychology or anthropology. The 
work is temporary and could be com- 
pleted part-time if desired over a period 
of up to a month, Although a field team 
is being built-up for one study in the 
first instance, there is a likelihood of 
subsequent employment in similar work 
as it is proposed eventually to form a 
small permanent unit for which assistants 
on the first projects will be eligible. The 
project for which staff are presently being 
recruited follows two years of systematic 
field work by senior social scientists in an 
important area of purchaser-seller rela- 
tionships. The next phase constitutes the 
conduct with 150-200 retailers of schedule 
guided interviews requifing considerable 
co-operation from respondents and cor- 
respondingly high capacities in  inter- 
viewers. The preferred age range is 25-30. 
Remuneration will be in accordance with 
qualifications but will be at professional 
rates. Applications, which will be treated 
in confidence, should be addressed to: 
Box 7880. 


J[MPORTANT old-established London 
Publishers with rapidly growing list 
of general books require a man of about 
30 with at least 5 years’ experience with 
large publishing house to take over the 
responsibilities of Assistant Editor. Sub- 
stantial salary and excellent prospects are 
offered to the right applicant. Please write 
with full details of education, experience 
and salary required. All applications 
treated in confidence. Present staff aware 
of situation. Box 7842 

















OWING to the impending resignation of 
its General Secretary through ill 
health, the Association of Supervisory 
Staffs, Executives and Technicians. invites 
applications for the position of General 
Secretary, Salary £1,415 10s. p.a., plus 
emoluments totalling £229 p.a. Applicants 
must have a knowledge of negotiating 
procedures, law relating to industrial rela- 
tions, and must be experienced in admin- 
istration, organisation and public speaking. 
Applications in writing to the Acting 
General Secretary, ASSET, ‘Sutton House,’ 
2/4 Homerton High Street, London, E9. 
Closing date 25 November 1960. 


"TRADES Union Congress invites appli- 
cations from trade unionists for the 
_ of Secretary of the TUC International 

partment. Further particulars may be 
obtained before 31 October from the 
General Secretary, TUC, 23-28 Great 
Russell Street, London, WCl1. 








(CHESTERFIELD Borough Weltare Com- 
mittee (Affiliated to NCSS and 
NCFCWA). Social Worker required as 
Assistant Secretary to above Committee. 
Applicants should hold a_ recognised 
Diploma or Certificate in Social Science. 
Duties include family case work, old 
people’s welfare, etc. Salary £555 to £685: 
commencing salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. Applications, giving 
full particulars and names and addresses 
of 2’ persons for refs, should be sent to 
Richard Clegg, Town Clerk, Chesterfield. 


ECRETARY required for Keeper of 

Museum of English Rural Life. 
Graduate preferred but applications trom 
others will be welcomed. Further details 
on application to the Assistant Bursar, 
The University, Reading. 





RS Joll ili t dupl 
0. wi ype or uplical t 
M you 26 Charing Cross Rd. TEM. 5st 
UR Service-any job at any time. Duphi 
Oe = Typing, | aw Bg all pretr, 
work, 24 hr service. Personal attn. Isle 
Agency, 76c Rochester Row, SW1. VIC. 7333, 
DUPLICATG, Typing MSS. Mod. chgs, 
M. Wallis, 13 Sudbury Rd, Halstead, Ex, 
ANUSCRIPTS typed. Pat Johnson, 2 
Mobrncnuh Rd, SW19. CHE sian 
UPLICATING, shorthand, 
(tapes, etc.), private lessons shorthand 
typing. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield Road, 
riern Barnet, NIL ENT 3324. 
EAN McDougall for typing, translati 
J 24-hour duplicating service wre 
sington Church St, W8. WES. 5309 




















GPCRETARY required for senior Trade 
Union Official. Good English and first 
class shorthand-typing essential; experience 
of minutes most desirable. TU background 
would be helpful, Minimum commencing 
salary aj —_ £12 p.w. on an incremental 

35-hour, 5 day week. Good holidays, 
generous pension scheme. Apply: The 
National Union of Bank Employees, 28 
Old Queen St, Westminster, SW1. 


S¥Bit Topham of Dutton's Agy wishes to 
interview (a) experienced Shorthand/ 
copy typists tor temporary staff (b) com- 
petent Secretaries tor interesting posts. 
£650-£800 92 Gt Russell Street. WCl1 
MUS. 7379. 


SECRETARY /Shorthand-typist required 
as Personal Secretary to Trade Union 
Officer. Interesting work, requires good 
speeds and initiative. 5-day week. Hours 
9.30 to 5.30. Normal 4 weeks’ annual 
leave. Scale of pay £10 19s. x 10s. - 
£13 9s. p.w. Apply Civil Service Union, 
17 Hatton Wall, EC1 for appointment. 


PERHAPS you are a secretary seeking 
an outlet for writing talent, or a 
journalist who would prefer the more 
varied activities of Public Relations? You 
are a young woman, say 19-23; have 
shorthand and typing? Without being 
pious, you would prefer work that helps 
to build a better world? Then you are 
invited to apply for the post of assistant 
to a PR consultant serving a major 
charity concerned with refugees and the 
under-developed countries. £9 p.w. Ealing 
office. Please ring Mr Barron, PERivale 
9015 (9.45-12.15 or 1.45-5.30). 


MEDICAL Secretaries and Receptionists 
"required for Drs, Dentists and Hos- 
pitals. Perm, and temp. M. & S. Agency, 
32 Queen Victoria St, EC4. CITy 7131. 


Cory Typist and Office Assistant wanted 
for Research Institute. Must have 
good typing speed. Pleasant working con- 
ditions; 10 minutes from Liverpool Street. 
Institute _of Community Studies, 18 
Victoria Park Square, E2. 


PART-time secretary for inventor 3 after- 
noons p.w. Integrity and intelligence 
essential. WES, 1302. 
ECRETARY S/T., 19/21, good speeds, 
interested in books, £9/£11. Mina Ash 
Bureau, 19 Conduit St, Wl. HYD. 1738. 


PUICTURE-framers (Wholesalers) require 
young woman for interesting and busy 
position in print stock-room and galleries. 
5 day week £10 10s. per week, plus Lun- 
cheon Vouchers. Phone GERrard 3463. 


ANTIQUARIAN bookseller in North 
London requires another assistant. A 
lady (but not too ladylike to work) for 
cataloguing, research etc. Experience 
might help -— though we'd as soon teach 
you our way — but good typing essential. 
Five day week. Starting £9. Box 7908 
(COMPANIONABLE lady ‘willing to cook 
wanted for two professional women 
and elderly lady in pleasant labour-saving 
house. Daily help. Excell fi 






































TELLA Fisher Secretariat Ltd, 436 
Strand, WC2. TEMple Bar 6644. Type. 
writing, Duplicating, Translations. 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT 


MALL bedroom & living room in 
doctor’s house. Gas fires, hot & co 
cooker, own meters, £4 p.w. CAN. 4554. 


Atrac. room nr Marble Arch for mag 
30-35. 4 gns, AMB. 7475 aft. 7 p.m, 


LARGE furn. b/s., gas-fire, grill, wash 
basin, h. & c. £3 10s. inc. FUL, 7535, 


bachelors offered exceptional furn, 
flat in congenial house. Sitting-room, 
bedroom, kit, bathroom. Fully equipped, 
frig. & tel. Mod. rent to suitable tenants, 
Tel: EALing 3948 after 7 p.m. or wkends. 


WESst Hamp. Beaut. sunny dble mm, 
all conv. incl. c.h.w. kit’ette, 70s. pw. 
Yng people’s hse. SWI. 3099 mngs & evgs, 


AN, 33, seeks another to share flat 
Kew Gardens. Box 7818. 


LACKHEATH. £4 10s. weekly, large 

ground-fir room, sep. kit. Bath, lavatory 
share with one other, Garage if needed, 
HYD. 6993, 9.30-6 or write Box 7899, 


M4 Oxon (m) offers share comf. mod. 
c.h. flat NW London, nominal charge 
to educ. yng man of irreproachable chat 
acter willing cook & drive occas. Box 7796, 


RIVER view. Furn. flat to let. 2 rms, k., 
bath. Top fir. 6 gns. CHI. 4131. 






































INGLE or double room, all amenities, 
bus. people. Lux. flat. CUN. 2392. 


Man (40) offers another share of flat, 
SW17. £12 p. month, Box 7932. 

















ELL-appointed bed-sit. for young lady 
in professional woman's home. CUN, 
6655 after 6, or Sunday. 


ODERN furn. flat in bachelor hse 
suit 1 or 2. 4 gns weekly. ACOrn 6429. 


URS is a rfersonal service. We inspect 
all the quality houses, flats and flat 
lets we have available in NW London and 
can therefore give you complete informa- 
tion regarding the accommodation you 
require. Personal Accommodation Services 
Ltd, 28 Church Row, NW3. HAM. 0027. 
NTERNATIONAL Residential Club, 200 
dble & sgle rooms. £4 10s. full board. 
12 Parkhill Rd, East Croydon. CRO, 2634. 
'ORQUAY. Middle-aged widow offers 
to share home with similar. Box 7788. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


O girls seek inexp. furn, s/c. flat 2 
beds), SW1/3/7, W8, NW3/6/8. Pre- 
pared baby-sit. Box 7914. 


AUUSIC student with small piano te- 
quests accommodation. Box 7900. 


HIVERING American student (f.) wants 

central heating &/or elec. fire; either 
single bed-sitter or 2-bedroom flat, "Phone 
PRI, 3920, ext. 15, after 7. 






































from present incumbent leaving to get 
married. Tel.: PRI, 5577 (day) HAM. 7097 
(evenings) or write 64 Eton Ave, NW3. 





creasing family. 
HE G.K. Bureau has been established 





AY Pair girl wanted urgently in in- 
HIG, 9621. ’ 





UScentry reqd by responsible adult 
tenants, NS readers, 2-3 roomed flat 
(furn. or unfurn.). Write Box 7893. 


OMAN painter, quiet reliable tenant, 
sks partly-furn, light rm/living facs, 
or flat. Lon. Low rent essential. Box 7905. 








to guarantee executives cc 
tarial services. Tel. LAN. 2182. 
HAMBERMAID wanted ffor small 
country hotel. The Bell Inn, Aston 
Clinton 384 (Bucks). 











T CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth, 
Herts. Required for January Assist: 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 





Matron for senior boarding house, work- 
ing under hospital trained nurse. Previous 
experience not essential, but practical 
common sense and ability to get on with 
young people. Interesting post in a vital 
community with opportunities for joining 
in social life of the school, which is 
within easy reach London and Cambridge. 
Applications to the Headmaster. 


MPLOYERS’ Association. Understudy 
(30-40) wanted to Senior Woman 
Assistant, due to retire in three years’ 
time, in the Labour Relations Depart- 
ment of a busy Employers’ Association. 
Interest in complicated Trade Union 








SOLICITORS (Aldwych) require assistant 
solicitor (aged 25-30) principally for 
conveyancing and probate. Newly admitted 
solicitor would be considered if sufficiently 
experienced during articles. Applicant 
should be keen lawyer. Salary according 
to experience and ability. Box 7872. 








matters and some competency in short- 
hand-typing necessary. 5-day week. Super- 
annuation. Staff canteen. Commencing 
salary £625. Write Box 954, Rays, Cecil 
Court, WC2. 





PUBLISHING and Advertising Secretarial 
sts. Mayfair Staff Selection Bureau, 





Wares: part-time German teacher, 
West Ead School. Box 7838. 





SQUARE peg seeks better fit. MA Lond, 
(Disct), fair French and German, 
some Italian and Spanish. Experienced 
business administrator (engineering), wide 
cultural interests, some educational exper- 
ience. Fond of travel. Box 7857. 
IHHILOSOPHY BA seeks cultural/social 
work in London. Box 7793, 
JPREELANCE shorthand-typist, 
6191. Weekdays until 5 p.m. ; 
OST needed -— expd welfare, admin., 
salesman-manager, wife expd children, 
Accommodation — country. Box 7656. 
WANT a non-resident job in the Lon- 
don area looking after handicapped 
children. No degrees or diplomas, just a 
genuine love of children. Box 7936 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


yAy Cory for all typing, duplicating. 
Bills/Quantity. Parliament Mansions, 








AMB. 

















5a Princes St, Hanover sa W1 (opp. 
Dickins & Jones). HYD, 647 


Abbey Orchard St, SW1. ABBey 2354/5817 


ADMAN. grad., seeks join shared flat. 
Hampstead preferred, Box 7941. _ 
}CCASIONAL retreat, no service, for 
London lecturer & family. Box 7762. 


RCHITECT, 31, wants accom. Lon. 
pref. Central or West side. Box 7935, 
ARRIEL couple (students) seek 

accom. to £3, London. Willing baby- 
sit, cook, argue. 6 Carlisle Rd, Hove 3, Sx. 


, t 
W TD: good private lodgings for student! 

walking distance Imperial College. a 
for postgrad. student Kingsway area. Hamil- 
ton, Oaklea, Badger’s Mount, Sevenoaks. 


PROPERTIES TO LET 


OMFORTABLY furnished house, winter 
months, Riviera climate, 5-8 gns p.W. 
according to length of time. 3 bedrooms. 
Apply Bliss, Hudson’s Bay, Ventnor. ___ 
ILTS. To Let Unfurnished from 1 Nov. 
1960, The Grove, Corsham, & 
early Georgian Residence: 4 reception 
rooms, modern kitchen and office, 6 main 
and 3 secondary beds, 3 bathrooms; main 
services, central heating; garages; stab 
staff flat; delightful garden; paddock, io 
all 7 acres. Rental on lease £350, Smi 
& Marshall, Land Agents, 15 St Mary St 





























Chippenham, Wilts. (Tel: 2124). 
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HOLIDAY TRAVEL 





—_—_—_—_— 

ANGUAGE Tuition Centre Schoo! of 
L Foreign Languages, School of Eng- 
lish for Foreign Nationals Students’ Club, 
26-32 Oxford Street. LANgham 
foreign languages in day and evng classes 
or private lessons, beginners & all grades. 
Daly classes in English and prep tor Cam- 
bridge Univ. Certificates. Short or long 
courses. Enrolment daily Prospectus tree 

PANISH conversation Special week-end 
$ crses: idioms, pronunciation, with tape 


recorders. 





Academia Britanica, 35 Endel) 
C2. TEM. 2202 





St, London, W 
hy aren Corresp. College: Mandarin, 
Cantonese, Japanese. 21 postal, 26 


evg Courses to BA level. Recorded tape 
from 3is. Scient. Chinese, priv. tuitn. 
Transils. Dept NSJ, 13 Park Av. Nth N8. 


12-YEAR-OLD girl needs a warm, affec- 
tionate Jewish home to grow up in. 
Due to difficult early background, 

needs security and skilful handling. Ade- 
quate payment made. Please write to: 
Area’ Children’s Officer, Area 5 (NDO/ 
NS/2619/ 10a), 124-128 Bethnal Grn Rd, E2. 


WITZERLAND. Winter.’ rts rty 
(priv.). 18 Dec. 12 days £31. Box es, 
RUSSIAN lessons given by ex ‘Leningrad 
graduate. -E.R., 31 Mowbray Rd, 6. 


you can speak Italian effortlessly in 3 
months, Details: Setogni, WEL. 6655. 











NDIAN scholar (m.) fond of children 
sks stay aad pocket-money or wage 
for any parft-time work. Box 7668. 
ESPONSIBLE friendly person urgently 
treqd to look after house and baby in 
Essex village 50 mls Lond. Own rm. Mod. 
cons. No objections 1 yng child. Box 7733. 


THR London, 














REE friends North West 
anxious to form group of 12 people 
35-50. To attend theatres, walks, record 





ENCH Correspondence Courses (1) 

Cours de Langue et de Civilisation 
Francaises (2) Basic French for Conversa- 
tion @) Translation Courses. Lesson-by- 
lesson Coaching by French teachers. Com- 
bined "eyo Courses. Easy 
payments. Send for prospectus. Mentor, 
11 Charing Cross Road, London, WC2. 


UITION by Post for GCE Lond Univ 
Degrees, Diplomas, Law, Profess exams. 
Mod. fees Prosp. tion exam.) from 
E. W Shaw Fletcher, CBE, LLB, Dept 
VH91. Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894) 


— Language & Literature. Native 
graduate tutor. Experienced prep. all 
exams espec. Degree. Box 7577. 


pratian lessons by expd native teacher. 
Speedy results guaranteed. Box 7428. 


GPRETARIAL Training especially for 
university uates, and older 
students six-month and intensive 14-week 
courses Write Organising Secy, Davies's, 
158 Holland Park Ave. W1l. PARK 4654 


NSIVE Secretarial Courses. Gregg 
and Pitman Shorthand. Frances King 
Secretarial School, i R 
$W7 KEN 4771. 
CADEMY, Cambridge. 3-12 mths Secre- 
tarial Crses, English & Foreign studs. 
Principal, 46 City Rd, Cambridge 53784 
UCH-typing and/or Pitman’s Short- 
hand Private tuition BAYswater 1786 


SCHOOLS 


























XCHANGE of 

family, needing expanding interests, 
friends for teenagers, would exchange 
friendly ramshackle home 18 miles NW 
Marble Arch but completely rural for 
home in Hampstead or similar area near 
London for short or long period. Paddle- 
pool, orchard, old beams (headsplitters), 
pigeons, nightingales, M1. Ideal for young, 
savage children and parents. Phone 
Garston (Herts) 2706. 


PPRENCH diplomat living in London 
ter 


etc., during winter. Box 7772. 


homes. Growing-up 











seeks English family where his daugh- 

could find not only full 

accommodation but possibility of intellec- 
tual contacts. Box 7967. 


EOPLES of All Races and Faiths are 

helped by doctors and nurses in 
Christian Outposts, Bishop Trapp will 
appeal in the BBC ‘Good Cause of 
Week’ on Sunday, 16 October, at 8.25 
p.m. for the Medical Work of British 
Missionary Societies. Gifts may be sent 
to him at Edinburgh House, Eaton 
Gate, London, a 


HUMANIST accept the brotherhood of 
all men; reject the idea of the super- 
natural; work for better human conditions. 
Write Ethical Union (Pres. Sir Julian 
Huxley), 13 Prince of Wales Ter., W8. 


OURCES of Twentieth Century Art 

Exhibition, Paris. ICA Weekend Visit 

to Paris 4-6 November. Only a few seats 

left. Engs about membership and tour to 
Secretary, 17/18 Dover St, W1. 














RGESS Hill Schoo! at High Canons, 

Well End, Barnet. Freedom and seif- 
mment. Boarders and day children. 
& girls 7-18 years FLStree 5560. 


IR freedom and self-government, Kil- 
quhanity House, Douglas, Scot- 
land. Boys and girls from 3 years. Head- 
master: John M. Aitkenhead, MA, Ed.B. 


KS Alfred School (F.1898) . Co- 
Educ. Day School, ages 4 to 18. Recog- 
nised by Min. of Educ. 6-acre premises at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, NW11. 


EW Sherwood School, co-educational, 

progressive, parent-owned, has at the 
moment limited vacancies for boarders. 
Epsom 9619 
S' MARY’S Town and Country School, 

38/40 Eton Avenue, London, NW3. 
Tel. SWIss Cottage 3391. Small group of 
boarders accepted from age of 5 in co-ed. 
day school eekends in country house, 
Chiltern Hills). Realistic approach to mod- 
ern education Emphasis on English and 
mod languages E. Paul. Ph.D 


YCHWOOD Girls School, Oxford, 10 

to University age, small classes, excep- 
tional cultural and musical opportunities, 
self-governing community. Principal, Miss 
E. M. Snodgrass, MA 




















WHERE TO STAY 





'ORNISH Riviera, Extra accommodation 
now further restorations are completed 

in charming Queen Anne Glebe Country 
House on famous Roseland Peninsular. H. 
&c. Inner springs all beds. Good food and 
hospitality with mod. tariff. Portscatho 205 


OUNG man seeks ditto NS_ reader 
Autumn holiday UK. Box 7743. 


IRENCH, German, Russian. Lady 

requires —y 4 fluent French brushing 
up, elementary rman, improved; begin- 
ner’s Russian. Native each country pre- 
ferred. Box 7862. 


SPANISH. Beginner wanted to share 
private lessons one lunch hour weekly, 
Oxford Street. Box 


REIGN Languages on Records Visa- 

phone French, German, Russian (soon) 
£8 11s. Interpret Holiday Courses £3 12s. 
Interphone ‘Lightning’ versational 
Courses French, Italian, Spanish, German 
37s. Free Trial - No Deposit. Details 
from: BBS Ltd (Dept NS), 10 Bayley St, 
London, WC1 MUS. 7223. 











T=, Linguists’ Club, London's Inter- 
national Centre, Niddry Lodge, Holland 
St, W8 (WES. 0989), & 20 Grosvenor Pi., 
SW1 (SLO 9595), for conversn & tuition. 


UTHORS invited submit MSS, incl. 
poems. Subsidy basis. Citizen Books 
(NS), 20 Alexandra St, Southend, Essex. 


HILIP Humphreys, psychologist, for- 
merly of Prince’s Gate, now at Rich- 
mond. RIC. 4416. 


part & Marjorie Abbatt Toyshop. The 
right toys at the right age mean busy, 
happy children. Catalogue free for postal 
shopping. Dept NS, 94 Wimpole Street, 
London, WI. 


Your portrait in oils at a moderate 
price. One or two sittings only at Ken- 
sington ‘studio. Kristin Berge, PAR. 5777. 
QCPPORTUNITIES for progressive groups 
to hold week-end conferences (30-35) 

at residential adult centre. Details from 
the Warden, Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon. 


Dees die prematurely from disease or 


























ANYONE FOR SKI-ING? 


Indeed, why not? Many thousands of 
the Island Race will be taking to the 
snow slopes of Europe this winter, 
and you would be one more to dis- 
cover that a fortnight’s exhilaration 
on the Alps costs negligibly more 
(travel included) than that holiday at 
Drenchtown-on-Sea. Of course, if you 
go with the Club Méditerranée, you 
will also enjoy expert wition, superb 
ski runs, unlimited use of ski lifts 
and choice food at no extra cost. By 
the way, the wine is also free and we 
are no specialists in dull evenings. So, 
for full details of the Club's snow 

villages, write to: 

Travel Counsellors Ltd, 
139 Kensington High Street, WS. 
(WEStern 1517). 





CRUISES 


from 

‘ CHRISTMAS to APRIL 
Sunshine Cruises to the Atilanti 
Islands, North Africa, Greece, West 
Indies, etc. Fares from £60. Details 

and literature from 

J. D. HEWETT & CO 

109 Jermyn St, London, SWI. 
WHI. 3535. 





poison, get run over, cause i 
pet lost and stolen. Is Your dog safe? 
nsure your dog with Canine Insurance. 
Full cover includes veterinary fees and 
£10,000 Third Party Indemnity. Write to- 
day for free brochure. Canine Insurance 
Assn, 90 Gracechurch St, London, EC3. 
(Estab. over a quarter of a century). 


'V Writers’ School, 53 Fleet Street, 

London, EC4. Postal course by lead- 
ing TV Script Writers, Producers and 
Directors. The highest paying writing 
market in the world. 


PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. $, bro- 
chures, catalogues, etc., with illus., Susan 
Tully Ltd, 9 Bienheim St, W1. MAY 6093 


your Writing Success begins with 
Know-How! No Sales — No Fees train- 
ing shows you how to get editorial cheques. 
Benefit also from The Writer, plus two 
ractical writing encyclopaedias - free! 

d for Free N4 ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success’ (45th edition). BA School 
of Successful Writing Ltd, 124 New Bond 
Street, London, W1. 


ONDON Contact Lens Centre, 66 New 
Cavendish Street, Wi. Booklet sent 
Also Oxford, Cambridge, tpswich 


CBRONIC Catarrh 1s commonly treated 
with drugs, inhalants, sprays, cauteri- 
sation and even surgery, yet withal the 
condition - the implacable enemy of_fitness 
and mental activity - remains Garlisol 
Tablets will liquefy catarrh and purify and 
clear the entire system. Harmless, benevo- 
lent, and with no drug reaction on the 
heart or other organs. Not habit forming. 
Send 52s . for six months’ 
(1,000 Tablets) or £1 12s 6d 























BAler. modern, creat., educational to 
develop mind, body. Classes for Adults, 
Children. Hilde Holger School, 27 Oval 
Rd, Regents Park, NW1. GUL. 6822. 
PORE girls, domest./willing avail. 
(1) au pair (2) req. free board & lodg 
i . 4 brs help. G) also paying sm 
contrib. £. bd & lodg: and offer 2 hrs help 
Eductour 10 Exhibition Rd SW7 KEN 8806 


P’s, authors, officials, occasionally 

needing versatile efficient private secre- 

tary for dictation, MSS, reports, confiden- 

tial documents. ring Your Secretarial Service 
(FULham 2985), 81a Dawes Rd, SW6. 


EATREMINDED? The Questors, Eal- 

ing, welcome new members. Subscrip- 
tion 30s. per annum. Free seats at 6 
major and 3 experimental - productions. 
Discussions, lectures, New Theatre shortly 
under construction, Apply EAL. 5184. 














RECUPERATION at Higham House in 
53 beautiful acres. C . fest, exercise. 
Entirely vegetarian. Farm eggs and milk. 
Treatment if desired. Health lectures. Write 
lor terms, broch., Higham Hse, Salehurst, 
Robertsbridge, Sx. Robertsbridge 426. 


‘OTSWOLDS. Tower House Hotel, 
Woodchester Fine house, Central 
heating. Late holidays, Christmas. 





OCHNAW Castle Late holiday in_com- 
fortable charming 15th Cent Castle 
Warmer, quieter yet plenty to do in the 
sub-tropical’ Rhinns of Galloway, gulf 
climate-conditioned Squash. archery 
etc Good food & hospitality. Leswalt 227 
INESE Guesthouse, Old Vienna, 
Ovingdean, Brighton. The friendliness 
and warm hospitality of an Alpine Chalet; 
children and pets welcomed, mod. terms. 
‘Phone Rottingdean 2426. : 
[TIE Guide to Village Inns. Farms. 
Hotels on and off the beaten track 
found Britain's coast & country 5s posted 
Victor Hilton. 5 Sundial House. Torquay 
TESBADEN Hotel Rose International 








Hotel. with every comfort. own Ther- 
mal Springs; ideal all the year round 
ure Cables: Rosotel. 





AUMN Bae. Stay at Howl é 
aux*, tin Quarter, nglis 
be x pte, a w. 5 : 50° frs 
: . 28 rue de la Monta te Gene- 
vieve, Paris V. Metro: Maubert Mutualité, 





ONDON School of Bridge. 38 Kings Rd, 
SW3 Sloane Sq KEN. 7201. Club attached 


Grosies wanted by the Agency Dept 
C20 of British Institute of Fiction 
Writing Science. Ltd, . 
Fleet St, EC4 We negotiate suitable work 
on a 15% of sales basis (no reading fee), 
unsuitable work returned with reasons. We 
also offer an interesting booklet giving 
details and fees for our Courses & Critic- 
isms, and success letters from students 
UITAR Lessons. Classical. Chesnakov, 
48a Cathcart Road, SW10. FLA. 4354. 
OEMS wanted: send with s.a.e.: Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 
| hey if you don’t want a photograph 
of Gaudi’s house, you may want some- 
thing (or body) photographed by Anthony 
Panting, 30 Abbey Gardens, NW8. 





ronicle House, 














with booklet of dietary 
advice, to Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex, or order through your chemist 
[MPECCABLE printing for NS readers. 
Letterheads to books. The Blado Press 
171 Strand, Surrey St, WC2. TEM. 2545 








WINTER SPORTS ENTHUSIASTS 


_ Low - po an extensive 
rogramme of inter rts Film 
Shows and Ski-mobile Dinas. in 
London and in the Provinces, offering 
an opportunity for first-hand advice 
from ski-ing experts. Details & Free 
Winter Sports literature from: 
ERNA LOW, 47(NS) Old Brompton 
Road, SW7. KEN. 8881-2. 





WINTER HOLIDAYS 

; WITH ETA 
Educational Travel Association has 
Produced a new booklet giving details 
of many inexpensive Winter Sports 
holidays and winter tours to Italy and 
Greece. Free copy available from 


» . Vike 
Station). 


ROTRAVEL have somethi . 
P one Write now f yh 





(NS), 12 Gt Castle St, Oxf 
(behind Peter Robinson). TAN’ Stal bia 


NDIA, Ceylon, Malaya, Australia. Pas- 
I Sage av to Bombay £53 10s., Colombo 
£56 10s., Singapore £81 10s., Sydney, via 
Panama, £150. Indian Natl Travels Ltd, 25 
Bloomsbury Way. WCil HOL 1193. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


EAD the African viewpoint in ‘Voice 
Rs Kamerun’ 1s. monthly: political, 
social and cultural review. Now available 
Pri at Addis Ababa Conference’: ‘, . . 
rst serious study . . . should be read 
g Bob Edwards, MP. Is. 6d. Rene d 
ian Revolution’. Political analysis for the 
expert and layman of this West African 
Party's programme for independence and 
socialism. 1s. 6d. From UPC, 200 Gower 

St, NWI, or progressive b kshops. 

















EXastinc books reproduced at low cost. 
Broadacre Books Ltd, 100 Morley St, 
Bradford 7. 


RINTING at less cost than ee, 

even short runs, even when illustrated 
- and at what ! William Kempner 
Ltd., 36 Brooke St, ECi. CHA 3588 


Acer aee and lasting Xmas gifts of 
quality linens. Choose from our cata- 
logue now Damask cloths, luncheon sets, 
picture tea cloths, towels, handkerchiefs, 
etc. Rosemoyne Irish Linens, 9 Donegall 
Square South, Belfast 1, N. Ireland 
ppuaex gloves and rubber surgical appli- 
ances sent under plain cover Write or 
call for our free price list now. Fiertag, 
Dept N.N., 34 Wardour St, London, WI. 
RITE for Profit and Make a Second 
Income in Spare Time. Send for free 














24-page booklet, which tells how you can. 


sell articles, stories, etc. to a very wide 
market (1750 editors have bought RI 
students’ work). The Regent Institute 
(Dept T/191), Palace Gate, London, W8. 


ARAVEL Press Christmas Cards on show 

11 Moxon St, Marylebone. Wil HUN 0492 
43% interest (tax paid) Invest in a 
@ Society devoted only to_ assist 
owner-occupiers through ce New Homes 
Building Society, East Twickenham, Mid- 
diesex. Chairman, Anthony Marlowe, MP 
AMILY Planning Booklet free under 
plain, sealed cover Premier Labora- 
tories (Box 46), 333 Gray's Inn Rd, WC1. 











Foam ANNUAL SU BSCRIPTION RATES ssennuay 
50s. by surface mail to any address in the world. (25s. for six months.) 
By air mail to Europe 90s.; Middle Ecst 98s.; N. & S. America, India & 
Pakistan 118s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 140s. 
By air freight to W, Africa 90s.; E. Africa 95s.; S. Africa (Johannesburg), 
India 98s.; Singapore & Malaya 105s.; Australia 130s. 
U.S.A. $9 (surface) $19 (air). 


BINION. NEW STATESMAN Great Turnstile London WC] “so vont 











5 HICH?’ The October issue reports on 

Electric Blankets, clinical “Sones. 
meters, zip fasteners and slide viewers, 
based on scientific tests. ‘Which?’ is pub- 
— monthly by the Consumers’ Assoc- 
lation on annual subscription only £1 to 
Dept 6, 333 High Holborn, Landen, wci. 


“XK RAY of the Racist Mind’ - Read this 

outstanding article by Marie Jahoda, 
and cight other articles on Racial Prejudice 
in South Africa, Germany, America and 
India in the latest edition of the UNESCO 
Courier’, now on sale at Betterbooks, 
Charing Cross Rd, London, WC2, for 1s. 


OUR catalogue No. 50 of scholarly 

French books. will be sent on request. 
We also take subscriptions to all French 
—. = —— —— Fran- 
caise R. ton, ilingham 
London, SWI VIC. | 1583. ™ 
. & N’ The Library Service which pro- 

vides the latest books reviewed and 
advertised in these columns promptly and 
at reasonable charges anywhere in Great 
Britain. Free pros s from Army & 
Navy Stores, Westminster. SW1 
PDtLon's University Bookshop, 1 Malet 

St, London, WCI. A large selection 
of British, foreign and USA books, 


ERSONAL attention to overseas orders 
all types of books Poole-Bickford, 
22 Buckingham St, Strand, London WC2 


ed econs, “~~ USSR, we 
y S$, pamps, jrnis; any lang. 
Hammersmith Bookshop, W6 RIV 6807 
UTSCHE Buecher Gesucht. R. & E. 
Steiner (Books). AMBassador 1564. 
“AJUDES of Jean Straker’ - leaflet 6d. 
Visual Arts Club. 12 Soho Sq, W1. 
REMOVALS & EXPORT PACKING 


PACKING, Shipping and Household 
Removals. Estimates free. Bonners, 
Welling, Kent. Dial BEXleyheath 5751. 
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SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 


18 Oct. CINDERELLA (La 
Cenerentola) 


LA TRAVIATA 
20 Oct. TANNHAUSER 
21 Oct. TOSCA 
Evgs 7.30, Tel. TER, 1672. 


19 & 22 Oct. 





THEATRES 


NEW STATESMAN 
EXHIBITIONS—continued 


ARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond Street, 
Wi, Opening of New Premises - 2 
Exhibitions: Van Gogh  Self-Portraits; 
French Masters of the 19th ee: 
5 Oct.-3 Nov. Daily 10-5. Sats 10-12. 
Adm. 3s. 6d. Students Is. In aid of Cen- 
tral British Fund for Jewish Relief and 
Rehabilitation and WIZO Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs in Israel. 
EX Whistler 1905-1944. Memorial 
exhibition. Arts Council exhibition 
Victoria & Albert Museum. Till 18 Dec. 
Weekdays 10-6; Suns. 2.30-6. Adm. free. 











RTS, TEM. 3334. Evgs 8, Th. .2.30, 
#-6. 5 5 & 8. ‘Naked Island’. Mems 


Ay Hammersmith. RIV. 4432. vgs 
S. 5.0 & 8.15, Th, 3.0. ‘Mister 
‘Quite enchanting’ - S. Times. 


OYAL Court. SLO, 1745. Evgs. 7.30. 
Mat. Thurs. 2.30. Sats. 5.0 & 8.15. 
Chekhov's ‘Platonov’ with Rex Harrison. 


H. ROYAL, E15. MAR. 5973. 8.0. 
Sat. 5.0, 8.0. ‘Sparrers Can't Sing’. 


OWER. 8 p.m. 13, 14, 15 Oct. (Mat. 

15 at 5 p.m.): “The Bacchae’ of 
Euripides. Special late-night perfs. 13, 14 
Oct. at 10 p.m. 7.30 p.m. 22’ (Mems. 
23), 27, 28, 29 Oct.: ‘Cherry Orchard’. 
CAN. 3475 (before 6), CAN. 5111 (6-8.30), 
Canonbury, 


NITY. EUS, 5391. ‘The Ragged Trou- 
sered Philanthropists’, Fri. Sat. Sun. 
7.45, Mems. (Sold out Sat. 15 Oct.). 


ANBRUGH Theatre, Malet Street, 
WCI. ‘Everyman’. 18 Oct. at 2.30 and 
7.30. Admission free. 


CONCERTS 


ONDON Harpsichord Ensemble. Con- 

cert of 18th ntury Music by Quantz, 
Scarlatti, Corelli, C. P. E. Bach, W. F. Bach, 
J. S. Bach. Royal Festival Hall, i 
Room, Tues. 25 Oct., 7.45. WAT. 3191. 


T JAMES'S Church, Piccadilly, W1. 
Mon. 24 Oct. at 7 p.m. By kind per- 
mission of the Rector, A Recital by The 
Renaissance Singers, incl. male falsetto 
sopranos, Director Michael Howard. Missa 
Brevis - Palestrina. Works by Victoria 
Lassus and Anerio. 


ARY Ward Settlement, 5 b some 
Place, WCl. Saturday, 29 Octobe: 
7.30. Ise ‘Wolf (soprano), Sylvia Gleave: 
(violin), Walter Bergmann (piano and 
harpsichord). Works by Bach, Buxtehude, 
Purcell, Schumann & others. Tickets 4s. 

from Registrar or at door. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


ACADEMY (GER. gee — age == one 
daily 11 a.m. Suns). 
Frangaise in Le 4. de Figaro. tay 


VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. 5th Jap 


Johnson’. 






































IGERIAN Tribal Art. Arts Council 

Gallery, 4 St James's Square, SW1 
Till 5 Nov Mon. Wed. Fri. Sat. 10-6; 
Tues. Thurs. 10-8. Adm. ls. 6d. 


BLE Rider Gi.up. Arts Council exhibi- 
tion. Tate Gallery Till 30 Oct. Mon, 
Wed., Fri., Sat 10-6; Tues., Thur. 10-8; 
Sun. 2-6 Admn 2s éd. 





15 OCTOBER 1960 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 





ORAL CONTRACEPTION 
Speaker: Dr G. 1. M. Swyer, MD, 


DPhil. 
Chairman: Glanville Williams, LLD, 
FBA 


A PUBLIC MEETING under the aus- 
pices of the Abortion Law Reform 
Assn on Tuesday, 25 October 1960 at 
7.15 p.m. in the Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, Holborn, WC1. 
Admission tree. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued — 


ROGRESSIVE League Confe; , 
‘Freedom in the Man-Woman Rela. 
tionship’, 4-6 Nov. Speakers: Dr R. i 
Jacques Brunius, Arabinda Basu MA, > 
Mildred Marshak. Non-members £4 J}g 
6d. Partics trom lan Leslie, 140 Holland 
Park Avenue, WII. 


pereor HY Thompson on The 
Services. Day School, Sunday, 
Oct. Victoria Hall, Saltaire, 3-8 pm. Tht 
6d from Shipley CLP, Ic Westgate, » Shipley. 








LONDON NLK CLUB 


Monday 17 October, PARTISAN 
Basement, 7 Carlisle St, W1. 
David Ennals: 

‘THE NEW POLITICS OF THE UN’ 
p.m, 


M hy, 





Manzo Sculpture and Drawings. Arts 
Council exhibition. Tate Gallery. Till 
6 Nov Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat 10-6; Tues., 
Thurs. 10-8; ‘Sun. 2-6. Admn 2s 4 


s ls., non-members Is. 6d. 





“THE Arts & Society in the 1960's’. 8 
Public Lectures (with questions and 





ENTENARY Exhibition of the Work 

of Sir Charles Barry, Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 66 Portland Place, 
Wl. Until 22 October, Mon.-Fri. 10-7; 
Sat. 10-5. Admission free. 


ATTHIESEN Gallery: Jack Smith - 

Recent Paintings and Drawings. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. Until 12 November. 
142 New Bond Street, London, W1. 


USHKIN House, 46 Ladbroke Grove. 

Exhibition of Photographs of Pushkin 
Club trip to Russia by: C. Bevington, A. 
Teixeira, S. Weaver, Prolonged to 22 Oct. 
Mon.-Fri, 5-7 p.m. Sat. 3-7 p.m. 


LEICESTER: Galleries, Leicester Sq, André 
Bicat - Paintings and Etchings. Chien- 
Ying Chang Water-colours. Krishen Khanna. 
First exhibition in England. Till 20 Oct. 


SB ren Gallery, 7 Porchester Place, 
Marble Arch, W2. Paintings by Tate, 
to 24 October. 10-6. 


WHITECHAPEL Art Gallery: Prunella 
Clough: a retrospective exhibition of 
paintings and drawings 1946-1960. Week- 
days 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays 
Adm free. Adjoins Aldgate East Stn. 


Hee te Gallery, 32a St George St, 
Cesar - Sculpture. Until 18 Nov- 
ember. Daily 10-5.30. Sais 10-1 


MSainuin Gallery - Gillian Ayres - 
. Anthea Alley - Sculpture, 
ber. 44 South Molton St, W1 

Daily 10-6, Saturdays 10-1. 


RREDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, W1. 
Important paintings by Jawlensky (from 
the ‘Blauen Reiter’ Group). Hours 10-6, 
Sat. 10-1. Closes 28 October 


AILLE Gallery, 24 Islington Green, 
Nl. CAN. 7693. East London New 
Painters. Until 22 Oct. 





























Film Season: Until 16 Oct.: “The Rick- 
shaw Man’ (U). From 17 Oct.: ‘The Boy- 
hood of Dr Noguchi’ (A), ‘Seven Years in 
Tibet’ (U). 


B haa Wain and Terence Tiller read from 
their own works, Wed. 26 October, 
6.30 p.m., 4 St James’s Square, SWI. 
Tickets 7s. 6d. available from Arts Council 
of Great Britain, same address. 


OVIET Films: ‘Rublev’ (Icon inter) 
and ‘A Girl seeks her father’, in ish, 
Sun. 23 Oct., 4 p.m. French Inst., s- 
berry Pi. SW7. Seats res. Pushkin House, 
46 Ladbroke Grove, Wil. PARk 7696. 


[“: 17 Dover St, W1. Dancing to the 
Roy Vaughan Quartet. ree 15 October, 
8-11 p.m. Members 5s., on-members 
1s. 6d. Non-members will not 4 admitted 
unless accompanied by a member. 


OIN the Senior (Wewish) Ramblers at 

their Annual Dance, Sat. 15 Oct., from 

7.30 at the Mozart House, Albion Rd, 
N16. Adm. 6s. 73 bus passes the door. 


EXHIBITIONS 


CA, 17 Dover St, Wi. Matter Painting. 
Until 22 October. Daily 10-6. Saturdays 
10-1, Admission Is. Members free. 


]_Yonet Feininger Memorial Exhibi- 
tion. City of York Art Gallery. 6 Oct.- 
5 Nov. Weekdays 10-5, Sundays 2.30-5. 


























BALAN Gallery, 6 Duke Street, St 

James’s, SW1. Anthony Harrison - 

———- Until 22 October. Daily 10-6. 
ts ° 


Qe Pas cong 7 Archway 
tederick Feigi Michael 
Foreman. 10-5. 30, Thurs, 10-1, yey 10-7. 


ADDINGTON Galleries. Sculpture: 
Adam Tessier. 10-6, Sats 10-1. 2 
Cork St, q 


Wiiisw Gallery, 2 Motcomb St, Belgrave 

SW1. BEL. 1762. Recent Paintings by 
Fredeivk Kénekamp, 15-29 October, 1960. 
Mon.-Fri. 10-5.30, Sat. 10-1. 


T GEORGE’S Gallery: Richard Beer, 
Etchings of Rome. Cork Street, 
Wi. REG. 3660. Until 29 Oct. 


ELLCOME Historical 

Museum. The Welicome Building, 
Euston Road, NW1. Portraits of Fellows 
of the Royal Society, 1660-1680, Electricity 
in the Service of Medicine and other ex- 
hibitions. Mon.-Fri, 10-5. Adm. Free 


NUDES of Jean Straker - Photography. 
12-9 5s Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq, WI. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


CA, 17 Dover St, WI. Poetry. ~~ 

Warner reads from the new book of 
poems by George Seferis, Tuesday 18 
Betober, 8.15 p.m. Admission: Members 
2s., Non- Daal 3s. 6d. 





























sion) Tuesdays 6.30 begin 18 Oct. 
Lectures include: Painting & Sculpture 
(Terence Mullaly), Music (Michael Tip- 
pett), Theatre (Robert Bolt), Novel 
fWalter Allen), The State & The Arts 
(Sir W. E. Williams), Creative Crafts 
QWohn Farleigh), Film (Roger Manvell) 
Course ticket 7s. 6d. Details from Sec., 
Morley College, 61 Westminster Bridge 
Road, SEl. 


UNIVERSITY College London, Gower 
St, WCl. Lunch Hour Lectures, 1.15- 
2. Admission free. 18 Oct, ‘The Biology 
of Fighting’ by Dr H. Kalmus; 20 Oct. 
‘The Danish East Greenland Expeditions, 
1957-58’ by Dr J. H. Callomon 





|e ee de Espafia, 102 Eaton Square, 
Lecture by Dr Andrés Vazquez 

de Prada on ‘Simbolismo de los autos 

sacramentales’ on 21 October at 6 6 p.m. 


Wits Happening to our ~~ Food?, 
F. Milton, BSc, PhD, FRIC, 

Caxton Hall, 7.30, Mon. 17 Oct. 2s, 6@ 

London Natural Health Society. 


UDDHIST Society, 58 Eccleston Fo 
SWi. Public Lecture, Wed. 19 
6.30, *Paraphysics & Buddhism’, a dice 
sion by Mr G. W de la Warr & Mr 
Christmas Humphreys. Send 3s. for ‘The 
Middle Way’ containing articles on Bud. 
dhism & the Buddhist movement in the 

West. Information: TAT. 1313. 


HE West London Ethical Society, 13 

Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington 
High St, W8. Sun, 16 Oct., 6.30 Music & 
Readings. 7 p.m. ‘The Usefulness of 
Philosophy’: H J Blackham. 


IWC. Public Lecture. Free J. P. Moffett: 

‘The Blind in the Commonwealth’. 8,30 
Fri. 21 Oct. 62 Queen's Gardens, W2. 
PAD 0688. 


VERYDAY Occultism’. Public lecture, 


16 Oct., 8 p.m. Free lit S.a.e. ULT, 
62 Queens Gdns, W2. PAD. 0688. 











ENTRAL_ London Fabian Society 
Fenner Brockway on “The Med. and 
the Middle East’. Wed. 19 Oct., 7.30 p.m. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., WCl. Visitors 
2s. 6d. Details of Society ‘from Member- 
ship Secretary, 42a Westbere Rd, NW2 


“THE Science of Christianity’ by John E. 
Morgan. Six free public lectures. 
Caxton Hall, Westminster. Thursdays 
7.30 p.m. Second lecture 20 October, 
‘Christianity: Religion or Science?’. 


(ND Film Show, introduced by Francis 
Jude, Monday 17 October, 7.30, 
Alliance Hall (near Caxton Hall), SWI. 
Admission free. Westminster Group. 


PROGRESSIVE League. Sociology Group 
announces new series on ‘Non-con- 
forming Cultures’. 28 Oct.: ‘Beatniks’ by 
Murray Sayle, Australian novelist. For 
details of this & other events send s.a.e. 
to: Lobstein, Jordans, Bucks. 











THe New Jewish Society joins the Lon- 
don Jewish Graduates Association in 
a Joint Debate ‘That this House believes 
that man cannot survive as a public figure 
without a woman's inspiration’. Monday 
17 Oct. The Allied Circle, 46 Green 
Street, Park Lane, Wi at 8.15 p.m. 


USHKIN Club, 24 aaengtos Park 
Gdns, Wil. PARk 7696. Fri. 14 Oct., 
8 p.m. Dr Francis Seton: ‘Soviet Economic 
airman: Prof. Michael 
k . 18 Oct., 8 p.m. ‘Glimpses 
of Russia’ - film by A. & M. Sobolev. 
Fri. 21 Oct. 8 p.m. Mme Nina Lenova, 
soprano; recital: Tchaikovsky, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Gretchaninoff, Dargomyrzsky, 
Rachmaninov, Kabelevsky. 


S. PLACE Ethical Soc. Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Sq., WCl. Sun. 11 a.m. 
16 Oct. Joseph Murumbi ‘Independence 
and Interdependence in Africa 1960’. 
Chamber Music Concert 6.30 p.m. Tues. 
7.15 p.m. 18 Oct. Reginald Sorensen MP 
‘The New Humanism and the Old Reli- 
gions’. Open discn. Write free literature. 


THE New Jewish Society presents two 
lay readings on Wed. 19 October at 
83 Chiltern Street, W1 at 8 p.m. 


For British Soviet Friendship! Rally at 
Central Hall, Westminster Sat. 26 Nov. 
(7.45 p.m.). Speakers include the Soviet 
Ambassador, Dean of Canterbury, Lord 
Chorley, John Gollan. Brit. and Soviet 
artistes incl. Constance Shacklock. Res. 
seats 5s. and 2s. . (unres, is.) from 
BSFS, 36, Spencer St, EC1. 


SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures 
and demonstrations daily. London 
H.Q. 33 Belgrave Square. SW1 BFL 3351 




















LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 





pring nad of London: A. course of 
three lectures entitled (1) ‘The Mosaics 
in the Kariye Camii at Istanbul’; @Q) 
‘Theophanes the Greek and his Fresco 
in Novgorod’; (3) ‘The Icon-Paintin 
the Palaeologue Age’ will be delet by 
Professor V_ Lazareff (Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow) at 5.30 p.m. on 25 and 27 Octo- 
ber and 1 November at the Courtauld 
Institute of Art, 20 Portman Square, WI. 
Admission free, without ticket. James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar, 


NIVERSITY of London: The Cassal 

Lectures entitled “Trois Moments de 
l’Histoire du Thé&tre Francais, 
Musset, Giraudoux’ will be delivered by 
M Gabriel Marcel (Paris) at 5.30 p.m. 
on 24, 25 and 26 October at the University 
of London, Senate House, WCl. The 
lectures will be delivered in French. 
Admission free, without ticket. 
Henderson, Academic Registrar, 


ANCE and Music - a course conducted 

by Lisa Ullmann, Geraldine Stephen- 
a John Dalby, on Saturdays, 12 Novem- 

T, December 1960, 21 January, Hl 
February 1961, in Queen Mary Hail, 
YWCA, Great Russell Street, WC1. Details 
from Secretary, Laban Art of Movement 
Centre, Woburn Hill, Addlestone, Surrey. 
Tel. Weybridge 2464 


['s fun - and profitable! If you fike to 
draw. invest in the Famous Artists 
Home Study Art Course 
instruction you will receive from these 
famous artists, in the comfort of vour ows 
home, will ensure your success. Let us 
assess your ability Send for free Talent 
Test to Famous Artist Schools, 17 
Westport. Godalming 

XPERT tuition in interpretation and 

technique of Pianoforte playing - 
Leechotaby Method Tanya Polunia, 
LRAM, 46 Clarendon Rd, London, Wil. 


PANISH Guitar Lessons Auth Span. 
meth Personal & class lessons by Lea 
Williams. Apply free booklet cont. “His 
tory of the Guitar’; Spanish Guitar Centre, 
36 Cranbourne St. WC2 COV 0154. 
D‘NcE: Drama, Ballet classes, ses, Children 
Keep Fit. Ladies, Phone: Harmel 
Studio, HAM. 0213 
For Yoga po and correspondence 
course, please write to the AS 
Centre, 13 Hampstead Hill Gdns, 


LECTURE CRSES, etc.—contd on p58? 
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